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ORIGINAL TALES. 





THE NOCTURNAL VISIT. 


Micy.uvs. Let us hear what Simon the miser says. 

Simon, [in his sleep.] Thieves! robbers! murderers! Where is my 
sword ? Help! friends and neighbours ! help ! the villain is escaping over 
the garden wail with a bag of ten thousand drachme.— ‘omnium. 

Tue student sat in his lonely attic, beside his midnight lamp. 
The wind whistled shrill without, and the cold November rain beat 
loud against the casement of his secluded retreat. Yet neither the 
roaring tempest nor the dim waning light of his lamp, which told of 
time verging into the coming day, disturbed the meditations of that 
dark melancholy man. 

It was a work of fiction, by one of those rare spirits who have 
made all time, past, present and to come, tributary to their genius, 
and rendered Fancy and Imagination, those lawless roamers of the 
universe, their willing slaves. The volume our student sat perusing 
was a fascinating and high-coloured picture of fashionable life, with 
its seductive delights and refined enjoyments ; and as he read the 
varied descriptions and piquant conversations, combining the most 
minute and extensive observation with the most delicate wit and 
profound knowledge of the world ; and followed the hero of the 
tale in his graceful pilgrimage from drawing-room to boudoir, from 
promenade to soirée, and entered into the spirit of his remarks and 
his peculiar tone of thought; our student felt himself, as it were, 
identified with him, and took a personal interest in his ultimate 
failure or success. When the lovely lady Katharine G——, with 
her pure Grecian profile and lofty aristocratic bearing, addressed 
our hero, the student felt ready to answer in his stead; and when 
he solicited the hand of the charming countess of H——, as a part- 
ner in the voluptuous waltz, with a forced badinage that but ill con- 
cealed his dread of a refusal from one in whom he felt his peace to 
be bound up forever, our student caught the soft infection, and 
waited with no less anxiety for the reply. Thus, with an unwea- 
ried attention, and a sympathy which, to common, unimaginative 
readers, may seem incredible, the ardent student followed the 
course of the hero through all the glittering mazes of fashionable 
life, to the consummation of his happiness, and, for the moment, 
felt himself exalted, ennobled and enriched, tegether with the idol 
of his imagination. He closed the volume, and sat awhile gazing 
vacantly upon the gray embers of the expiring fire. 

“Fool! idiot! dolt that I am!” cried he suddenly, rising up and 
striding furiously about the apartment, “ worse than idiot, to have 
thought myself, though but for an instant, a meet companion for the 
high-minded, noble and ethereal daughters of aristocracy, with their 
sylph-like forms and winning graces. Am not I rather a dull, inani- 
mate clod, an unlicked, misshapen lump of humanity, bereft of every 
attribute that can render the homage and admiration of men ac- 
ceptable to the titled and high-bred. This magic circle of fashion, 
what can it ever be to me? begirt, as it is, with the scorn of the purse- 
proud and the sneers of the exclusive—what is it to me, that 
forms fair as angels glide around within its consecrated limits, or 
that hearts of unsullied purity glow there with ardent feeling and 
amiable sensibilities, awaiting but the fortunate moment to ripen 
into boundless love; shall I pine away with gnawing melancholy 
and hopeless despair, because chance has classed me among a 
different order of beings, instead of casting my lot with the privi- 
leged of the land! No, my manhood shall not waste in vain aspir- 
ings after forbidden fruit ; my imagination shall be curbed, my de- 
sires controlled, my—” 

Here he was interrupted by a dry, husky laugh, that seemed to 
proceed from behind him, and turning suddenly around, he per- 
ceived a man sitting beside the fire, busying himself in stirring with 
the tongs the embers imbedded in the ashes. 

“Uh! uh! uh!” were the guttural tones of this mysterious 
visitant, who proceeded to resuscitate the fire, without appearing 
to notice the student. At first a shudder of dread ran through the 
limbs of the youth, as he had not observed his entrance ; still it 
was not impossible that he might have come in by the door, which 
lay exactly behind him, and he resolved, as the probability seemed 
greater, to address him as to the cause of his visit. 

“« Have you any business with me, sir, at this late hour t” 

“Ub! uh! uh! very fine declamation that, sir student,” replied 
the stranger, in the same singular tone; “so you feel a little dis- 
contented, eh? rather uneasy in mind at the sad prospect before 
you, with no aristocratic faces, or rustling silks and satins to en- 
liven it! I pity you from my heart, because, when a man thinks 
himself miserable, why he is so, and there is no help for him till his 
eyes are opened. Therefore, as I said, I compassionate you ex- 
ceedingly.” And the strange visitor commenced poking the fire 
with renewed vigour. 

The student felt, he knew not why, a creeping sensation of awe 
pervade his whole system. He made no further question, but began 
to examine keenly the face and dress of the stranger. He seemed 


to be between fifty and sixty years old, of a shrunken physiognomy, 
with a sallow face as yellow as a quince, a sharp, prominent nose, 
and small, gray, peering eyes. His coat was of snuff-colour, of an 
ancient cut, and covered with a profusion of yellow metal buttons ; 
his waistcoat was buff, his nether garments of the same hue, and 
his shoes of wash-leather, with large yellow buckles. He wore a 


queue tied with an orange ribband, and his head was covered with | 


a broad-brimmed, dun-coloured beaver hat. In short, he looked |) 
like a retired East-India merchant, who has returned to his native 
country with half a million dollars and half a liver. Hardly had 
our student taken this survey, when the unknown, apparently satis- 
fied with the result of his labours, replaced the poker, and, crossing 
his legs, resumed his conversation. 

“T suppose, young man, that you have come to the comfortable 
conclusion, after reading divers veracious chronicles like this, that 
you are the most ill-used of all God’s creatures—a sort of predes- 
tined outlaw, born only for a foil to make others happy by self-com- 
parison. At any rate, you seem determined to think so. You are, 
in your own estimation, a degraded outcast, a shapeless lump, a 
very clod. That is, you say you are, though I will not venture to 
predict your feelings, should any one else bestow upon you these 
agreeable epithets. Am I not right! why the colour rises in your || 
face at the very repetition.” 

“Who are you! and what is the cause of this visit!” impatiently || 
demanded the student, whose fear was succeeded by anger, on ob- 
serving the contemptuous smile of the stranger. 

“You shall know all in good time,” replied the imperturbable 
visitor, “when I have propounded a few questions to your humble 
self. And first, do you feel that you would exchange your present 
condition, for the splendour and bustle of fashionable life? Oh! I 
see I am answered in the affirmative. And will you avail yourself of my 
means before your determination is fixed, to explore the secret re- 
cesses which contain those you termed the privileged of the land !”’ 

The student regarded the speaker with a doubtful, incredulous stare. 

“TI see I cannot make you understand without due explanation. 
My name, then, is Plutus. In times past the ancients erected altars 


to me, and offered sacrifices ; but their temples and sacrifices were |, 


nought to those of the moderns. In olden time, I complied with the 
existing modes and wore a tunic, now I adopt the garb of the qua- 
kers, though I live, as formerly, in a house of Doric architecture. 
Oft have I heard your complaints, in passing over this house in my 
way homeward from Wall-street, and having a time of leisure this 
evening, bethought me of paying you a visit. Now that you know 
my power, will you submit to my directions, which will surely re- 
sult in good?” 

The student, overpowered by conflicting sensations, bowed his 
head, and the god, putting his hand beneath the broad flap of his 
coat-pocket, drew out a golden chain, which he bound around the 
wrist of the youth, and grasping it firmly in his hand, they rose up- 
wards together through the roof, which seemed to open for their 
departure. They mounted above the city, and after a rapid motion 
of a few minutes, alighted through the ceiling of a splendid mansion, 
in a chamber adorned with rich hangings of blue and silver, and 
dimly lighted by a taper placed in a fancifully cut astral glass, and 
set upon a rose-wood stand. A bed, hung with purple silk curtains, 
fringed with golden tassels, occupied a portion of the chamber. 
They approached it, and beheld a young lady reposing, whose face 
the student had before seen in Broadway, and whom he recollected 
as one of the most wealthy and fashionable belles of the city. He 
had often thought her beautiful, when in the crowded streets he had 
passed her, arrayed in all the splendid attire and moving with the 
indescribable grace which distinguishes the high-bred and fashiona- 
ble. But now her beauty seemed a thousand-fold enhanced, as 
she lay with her cheek upon the pillow, with a few stray ringlets 
straggling from their confinement down her neck, while her white 
arm, interlaced with a tracery of blue veins, was extended at length 
above her head. Still she slept, and the gentle heavings of her 
breast caused a tremulous motion of the bed-clothes, while a flush 
of colour would light up her countenance at times, as if a pleasant 
dream was delighting her imagination. Then again it would sub- 
side, and a slight sigh gave indications of awaking. 

The student started; but the god placed his hand upon his 
shoulder, and eaid, in a low tone, “ Fear not, we are invisible ; be- 
sides, she will not awaken. You see her while dreaming; attend 
now to her words. As soon as she is touched by my finger, she 
will begin to speak, and unfold the subject of her dream.” 

Saying this, the god bent over the bed, and gently touched her 
lips with his fore-finger. The lady, with a restless motion, turned 
around upon her pillow; a few unintelligible sounds escaped her 
as her lips began to move, and at last the student caught the fol- 
lowing disconnected sentences, uttered with closed eyes by the 
unconscious sleeper : 

“ Did not you hear me ring the bell, Betty? Run and see if my 





new fawn-coloured pouls de soie, with the corsage waist, is come— 


my paradise-coloured bonnet. ‘This piping is delicious. How the 
M—s will be mortified, and their horrid fat mother—perfect fright ; 
| carries a yellow head-dress big as a bushel. Is the barouche ready? 
I'll put my two country cousins on the front seat, and drive to 
| S——’s—then roll over the Macadamized patch. Remember to call 
on F——n and look over his new opera cloaks— wear a black lace 
mantilla in the private box, and get Frank to adopt moustaches.” 
| The student turned in amazement to his divine conductor. “ Has 
she no heart? nothing but this frippery and superficial levity? Will 
| not your power draw forth any redeeming trait—no deep-seated 
| feeling—no melting sympathy—no soul- “kindling terms of endear- 
ment and affection! Has no one yet made an impression upon her 
heart, or pierced the icy marble covering of chilling formality * 
Some lover , 

“« Hark, she speaks again,” said the god, motioning him to be silent. 

“ Louisa, were you at the ball last night? I danced with the 
Count They say his fortune is immense. His letters of 
recommendation were lost overboard on the passage. With what 
a grace he handed me the jelly—then his superb whiskers! Makes 
an evening call to-night. Sing “Dalla gioija” to him. Sister 
Mary engaged to N—— and three hundred thousand—but the 
count’s estates are worth thrice as much. His credentials will 
come in the next packet.” 

The student’s eyes filled involuntarily with tears, as he gazed 
upon the beauteous form before him, animated by so frivolous a 
spirit. ‘Tis enough!” he said, mournfully. “ Let us go hence. 
This gorgeous display of wealth, with its costly appliances, sickens 
me by the contrast.” And casting a parting look at the sleeper, so 
lovely, yet so heartless, he rose with his conductor through the dis- 
parted walls into the upper air. 

“Observe that light glimmering through those curtains from the 








ment in rapid course through the air, then swiftly descending to- 
| ward a spacious mansion, in a newly-built quarter of the city. “In 
your mind it doubtless causes associations of study and intense ap- 
plication, let us enter and behold the ‘employment of him, who to so 
late an hour prolongs his lucubrations.” Hardly were the words 
uttered before they descended into a richly furnished apartment, 
with a canopied bed in one corner, and a fire burning brightly in 
the polished grate. Near it sat a young man, fashionably dressed, 
with his forehead resting on the palm of his left hand, and busily en- 
gaged in writing. Many newspapers and written documents lay 
scattered aiound, which from time to time he consulted, with fever- 
ish eagerness, then resumed his writing with renewed ardour. 

The student watched him with admiration, “some future states- 
man,” whispered he to his guide with enthusiasm, “some master- 
spirit, that with self-denying diligence and unremitting exertion, is 
silently but surely accumulating a store of knowledge and fund of 
deep research, that shall cause the possessor to shine forth, at no 
distant time, one of the luminaries of wisdom who guide our coun- 
cils and adorn our land !” 

“Suspend your judgment a while,” said his conductor, with the 
same sarcastic smile which had before chilled the blood of the stu- 
dent. ‘‘ I am content you should form your opinion from bis words 
and actions ; as yet you have seen nothing.” 

The young man here ceased writing, and seemed intent with re- 
viewing his labours. Then he turned his chair toward the fire, and 
sat gazing upon its glowing coals with a lack-lustre eye and coun- 
tenance jaded by excitement and want of sleep. After remaining 
a few moments in this attitude, he rose, and going to a side table, 
filled a glass with wine, tossed it off with a hurried motion, and re- 
turned to his seat. 

“ Cursed even chance, after all; no dependence can be put in the 
pedigrees, and the turn of a die will lose me ten thousand. I can- 
not hedge at this late hour ; and if the news I received to-night of 
the southern filly be true, I’m dished, unless I can find some way 
to get out of the scrape. My betting-book is made up, and I was 
such an infernal flat as to show it to several who by this time have 
doubtless divided their pigeon among them. But it won't do—I 
will not be robbed in this barefaced manner. I'll be even with 
them. An honest man stands a poor chance among black-leg», and 
I will meet them in their own fashion.” 

Here he stopped, and the workings of his face showed the vio- 
lence of the principles contending for mastery in his bosom. 

“See,” said the god, “‘ what apologies he will offer for the first act 
of rascality. Hitherto, though addicted to the turf and a great loser, 
he has been honourable and bled freely, but his means diminish as his 
passion for the sport increases. You behold him at the crisis of his 
character. His good and evil genius are now striving for the mas- 
tery. A few moments will determine the issue, But listen. 

“Ts it not known that McGull lost five thoasand to Dr. Nabitt 
through a bribe the doctor gave the groom! and did not Martin Slip 


| chamber of the house on our left,” said the god, halting for a mo- 
| 
| 
| 








cheat the young Georgian out of a rice swamp on the Savannah, by 
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winking to his jockey to loose his girth at starting, and showing him 
the face of a thousand dollar bill? and shall I submit to be the prey 
of a set of sharpers, who laugh in their sleeves while they pocket my 
money? No I'll be —— if I do; they shall find their match, and I'll 
be revenged of them!” Saying this, he pushed his chair from him 
violently and walked furiously up and down the chamber. 

“A burst of virtuous indignation!” muttered the god, “ men ne- 
ver pity themselves so much as when on the point of becoming scoun- 
drels. You perceive he fancies himself a much aggrieved and in- 
jured man. Now for his revenge.” 

The contest seemed over. The youth, with a pallid, haggard face, 
from which all emotion seemed suddenly to have vanished, reseated 
himself at the table, and opened his betting-book. “If I gain this 
race, I will never again try my fortune on the turf,” he said, with 
the dogged resolution that is so often the excuse for the committal 
of the most disgraceful actions. “TI will sell my stud, change my 
stables into barns, and keep but a gig and carriage. Butif I lose 
this heat, I am a beggar for life.” Here he rose from the table and 
hastily swailowed a second glass. ‘The groom of my adversary 
was once my servant. I know his character, and that he can be 
tempted to any thing by money. I'll send for him and induce him 
to administer a drug to the filly, or, at least, to be away from his 
charge when another obtains admission to the stable and does the 
business. A hundred dollars, with a promise to take him into my 
service, will gain the fellow. Now for the letter to him. No! I will 
not commit myself, I’ll see him to-morrow on the course, and then 
farewell to racing. What! past four o’clock!” cried he, pulling 
out a gold-chused watch. ‘The doctrine of chances, and the in- 
spection of pedigrees make a late sitter.” And he began to undress. 

The god motioned the student to depart, and in company they 
rose into the clear morning air, where the guide thus addressed him: 
‘That young man has just passed the rubicon ; yet how soon, with 
all his ingenious precautions, will his knavery be discovered, and 
the world behold a name, which envy’s self dared not assail with a 
breath of suspicion, bandied from ear to ear by the trumpet-tongue 
of infamy! Like the ostrich, he has hid his head, and fancied his 
whole person concealed, but he will soon awake from his miserable 
delusion, and writhe beneath the taunts and insulting gibes of the 
very wretches whom he despises even in his humiliation!” 

“We will now,” said the god, “visit the dwelling of Mr. W-—, 
the well-known rich merchant, and see if his slumbers be free from 
anxiety. His house is that spacious mansion to the northward.” 
Hardly were the words uttered, before they alighted within the 
sleeping apartment of old Mr. W-—. The furniture was very 
plain, without a superfluous article, and bore evidence of being in 
constant use. ‘The room seemed very bare, from the want of 
hangings to the windows and bed, whose posts rose naked without 
curtains, and which was covered with a patch counterpane. But 
their attention was drawn to the occupant, an aged man with a 
head bald, except a few silver locks behind, giving him a venerable 
and prepossessing appearance. After beholding him a short time, 
the god touched him with his fore-finger. 

“ Robert, Robert!” cried he, in a querulous voice, “ go and see 
if my broker has sold out the railroad-stock—tell him to hold on. 
And don’t say a word about the new will I made yesterday. Give 
me the key of the desk that contains it. My nephews think they 
know my will, dissipated dogs—they’ll find themselves mistaken. 
That specie, too, in my closet—it must be taken to the bank to- 
morrow—dangerous—I'm afraid they suspect it—graceless scoun- 
drels—sha’n’t have a shilling.” 

Here the student’s attention was attracted by a strange sound, 
as of one boring with an auger, and listening he detected voices in 
low converse without the door. His conductor gazed with a bitter, 
sardonic smile upon the aged sleeper, then pointing to the door, said, 
“this trusted Robert has informed the nephews of their uncle’s 
plan, and you hear them in the act of forcing the door to get pos- 
session of the will, and murder the old man sleeping.” 

Let us waken him and warn him of his danger,” said the horri- 
fied student, obeying the natural impulse of his heart, as the sounds 
without became more and more audible, and the light of a lantern 
began to shine through a newly-made aperture in the door. 

“Young man!” said his conductor in a severe tone, and with a 
look of awful majesty that awed his hearer to the inmost soul, “re- 
member the object of this visit. You can but behold events, not 
alter or prevent them. Be wise and listen. The end is ordained 
in the decrees of a just Providence ; nor is any deed, however dark 
and mysterious it may seem to mortal eyes, without its just recom- 
pense. And here, justice, though tardy, will be unerring. 

“Take me hence,” cried the youth, as the ruffians rushed into 
the chamber. The god seized his arm and they again mounted 
upward, as the foremost villain struck the old man a violent blow 
upon the forehead with a loaded bludgeon, then sprung upon him 
and grasped his throat as he fell back stunned upon his pillow. A 
gurgling sound and a few almost inarticulate words were all they 
heard. ‘ Henry !—spare !—my own!—oh God !”— 

* We've done hiza—now for the will!” 

The student trembled from head to foot. ‘“ Let me return again 
to my quiet home,” said he, as they left far below them the scene 
of blood. ‘I am content with my lot, and no longer will indulge in 
bitter repinings. I blush for myself that I ever coveted the splendour 
and misery of the great.” As he spoke they reached his home. 

The youth turned to his celestial guide, but his garb and appear- 
ance were changed. No longer in the disguise he first wore, a ra- 
diant halo shone around his head, and a robe of light fell in grace- 
ful folds, at his feet. The deity stood confessed, severe in awful 
beauty, and thus addressed the humbled student : 

‘Fortune is no divinity to the wise and resolute, though fools 
throng her temples, and heap with sacrifices her altars. It is for 
yourself to determine whether your lot be cast in wealth or poverty ; 











whether you shall be blazoned on the rolls of fame, or sink into the 
grave an obscure wretch, whose history is comprised in his birth 
and death. Then cease from unavailing regrets. Rise superior 
to chance, which afflicts only the timid, and its frowns will change 
to smiles. Enter with steady purpose upon an honourable pursuit, 
and you will find riches, and all the gifts I bestow, not meanly ac- 
quired or prodigally to be expended. Thus only can you retain an 
independence of feeling, coupled with decision of character and 
habits of intellectual exertion. Then will you acquire a mental su- 
periority and look down with contempt upon the creatures of acci- 
dent, though their treasures outnumber the sands of the sea, and 
their names come down honoured through a hundred generations.” 

The celestial visitant vanished, while at his departure a flood of 
light illuminated the narrow apartment, dazzling the eyes of the 
student with an excess of splendour, too strong for mortal gaze 
to endure. The youth started—and awoke—as the rising sun, just 
emerging above the horizon, shone full upon his face, through the 
opposite window. It was alladream. Yet was it not without its 
power upon the heart of the imaginative sleeper. He arose a calmer 
and better man ; and though but a dream, and unsubstantial as air, 
still the visions of that eventful night hung long like a spell over the 
solitary youth, repressing melancholy and inspiriting to exertion. H. 








ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MADAME PISARONI. 

Tus lady, the best contralto and ugliest woman we ever saw, 
is a peculiar instance of what can be effected by art even in op- 
position to nature. Her musical endowments, which attract the 
wonder and admiration of all Europe, are almost entirely the result 
of study and practice. The voice is not, by any means, one of first- 
rate timbre or calibre, but, on the contrary, exhibits many discre- 
pancies, which she has laboured hard to reconcile—the face, not 
merely plain, but irretrievably and uglily vulgar—the figure bad, in 
fact, no figure at all—in the break of her voice, which, notwithstand- 
ing its excellent government, is painfully apparent, she contrives the 
most indescribable contortions of visage—squints—has thick ankles, 
and in short every natural disqualification which can be imagined ; 
yet, before six notes are heard, every thing of this sort is forgotten, 
or remembered only to become the means of throwing her splendid 
acquirements into bolder relief; attention is irresistibly enchained to 
every tone and movement; men, women and children appear alike 
enthralled ; her oratory speaks with trumpet-tongue to all ; ignorance 
or knowledge with regard to the language makes no difference ; 
artists of the first pretension sink into comparative insignificance 
by her side; and the first vocalists in Europe do honour to her sur- 
passing genius. 

It may be asked by what means this is compassed ; or what des- 
cription of power that is, which can thus, in opposition to such ma- 
nifold physical defects, not only nullify, but triumph over and ren- 
der them subservient to its purposes? Our reply is, mainly by 
not mistaking the means for the end—by invariably looking on 
graces, passages d’ agilita, roulades, and all embellishments, merely 
as the path along which the performer is travelling for the attain- 
ment of the one great object; by using them only when they con- 
tribute to exemplify or heighten the particular sentiment sought to 
be conveyed; by treating them not as principals but auxiliaries, and 
never admitting them on any terms, excepting when strongly con- 
ducive to general effect. A strict adherence to this principle, joined 
to great perseverance, and amazing power of conception and devel- 
opment, have elevated Madame Pisaroni to her present standing in 
the musical world; and, when we consider the many persons of 
talent who have fallen from their high estate, in consequence of a 
want of attention to this important landmark, the necessity for its 
strict observance, cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of 
all who live in these piping days, when every tyro professes to sing 
Rossini, and every boarding school young lady can execute the 
chromatic scale, even before she has properly learned the diatonic. 


Madame Pisaroni’s debut in Paris was, if we recollect rightly, in || 


the opera of Semiramide; and so strangely ludicrous was her per- 
sonal appearance, so opposite to all ideas that could be formed of 
the hero of a thousand battles, and the son of the “ great but guilty 
queen,” that, notwithstanding the audience knew from public report 
what they had to expect, when she walked forward, a universal titter 
ran round the well-bred assemblage ;—it was interrupted only by 
the voice of the artist—scarcely had she uttered six words of the re- 
citative, when all was profound and breathless silence; one faint 
whisper nearly got its unfortunate utterer expelled, and ere she came 


to the conclusion of the short opening peroration, a mass of applause || 
burst Yorth, so vehement, so energetic and so lasting, that we almost || 


imagined Euterpe scowling down from the richly decorated ceiling, 
as if in envy of the skill which might eclipse her own. The persons 
composing the audience evidently felt that their mirth, though slight 
and momentary, was a departure from that non-attention to out- 
ward form, for which they had always been peculiarly distinguished, 
and well did the salle Favart that night retrieve its reputation. To see 
every point or development a singer attempts, promptly understood— 
put into the balance—weighed and rewarded in proportion to its 
merits, is indeed delightful, and while this theatre boasts such occu- 
pants, may it ever possess what has long been its pride—the first 
orchestra and most talented troupe in Europe. 

The comparative coldness with which Pisaroni was received in 
England, will ever form a matter of regret to all lovers of good mu- 
sic, and of reproach to an audience who could be so blind to her 
great talent, and so tasteless as to prefer a far inferior singer, whose 
only recommendation was her beauty, to one whois allowed on every 
hand to be the first contralto of the day. It will scarcely be credited, 
that during the whole time of her stay in London, she scarcely 
sung at a single private concert; while Brambilla, who was in truth 
a vocalist of mediocre ability, and would never have been tolerated 
on the continent, had the whole run of all the fashionable parties 
during that season. 

It is a fact not generally known, that when the French govern- 
ment (under whose control the Italian opera was at that time) wrote 
to Italy requesting to know this great artist’s terms, and strongly 
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pressing her to come to Paris, she immediately sent the chamberlain 
her portrait, saying that she was the ugliest woman in Europe, and 
in fact was cursed with a countenance fifty times more unprepos- 
sessing than even the likeness she had the honour to enclose; that 
if after this exposé he chose to negotiate, she should be most happy 
to hear from him, but, that it was invariably her practice to inform 
every government of this unfortunate drawback, in order that they 
might judge for themselves with regard to its probable influence on 
the pubiic mind. The Duc de Rochefoucault, much to his honour, 
» sent her carte blanche by return of post, aud the success which at- 
tended the engagement proved that his reliance on the taste and 
discrimination of a Paris audience had not been misplaced. 
Professional singers are occasionally subject to very serious dis- 
eases of the voice, proceeding from over-exertion. The following 
cases, given on the authority of M. Patissier, of Paris, will serve to 
show how carefully the throat should be watched, and its organs 
regulated :—“ A professional singer, at the Theatre des Boulevards, 
at Paris, became affected with hoarseness, dryness and pain of the 
throat ; a fatiguing cough, and loss of appetite and sleep. He gra- 
dually lost his voice, and became mengre and wasted ; till at length 
worn out with a consumptive fever, he died. On opening the body, 
his throat was found to be extensively ulcerated, particularly about 
the organs of the voice, and the membranes of those parts were ab- 
solutely rotten, or as the surgeons call it, carious.” Morgagni also 
relates the case of a young man who had a fine voice, and from 
over-exertion in singing, he produced an ulceration in the throat. 
He was ultimately suffocated in trying to swallow the soft yelk of 
anegg. Margarita Salicola-Scevina, a celebrated singer of Modena, 
told Dr. Ramazzani that whenever she exerted herself much, she 
was attacked with hoarseness, expectorated an incredible quantity 
of phlegm, and was also affected with giddiness and swimmings 
in the head. Such instances as these, however, are not of common 
occurrence, and persons are to be found who are able to make the 
most enormous drafts on their vocal powers with the certainty of 
success. Braham is one example, and Mrs. Salmon, who was, in 
a certain style, the greatest English singer that ever lived, was an- 
other. She has appeared on the Monday in London, Tuesday in 
Oxford, Wednesday in London, Thursday in Oxford, Friday in Lon- 
don, and Saturday in Bath; and this too at a period when travelling 
was an affair of much greater labour and time than it is at present. 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Messrs. Eprrors—A notice of the character and sufferings of Lady 
Harriet Ackland in a late Mirror, reminded me of the possession of a 
letter from General Gates to General Burgoyne, in answer to one from 
the latter sent with her ladyship, recommending her to the politeness 
and protection of the American commander. The gallant bearing 
of this letter redounds so much to the honour, spirit and highmind- 
edness of General Gates, that I take pleasure in sending you a copy, 
as forming a good annexment to the notice you have published, and 
which ought to accompany it.— Yours respectfully, c. C. ¥. 


“* Saratoga, October 11, 1777. 

“Sir—I have the honour to receive your excellency’s letter by 
Lady Ackland. The respect due to her ladyship’s rank, the tenderness 
due to her person and sex, were alone sufficient recommendations to 
entitle her to my protection, if you consider my preceding conduct with 
respect to those of your army whom the fortune of war has placed in 
my hands. I am surprised that your excellency should think that I 
could consider the greatest attention to Lady Ackland in the light of 
an obligation. The cruelties which mark the retreat of your army in 
burning the gentlemens’ and farmers’ houses, as they pass along, 
is almost, among civilized nations, without a precedent. They 
should not endeavour to ruin those they could not conquer. This 
conduct betrays more of the vindictive malice of a bigot, than the 
generosity of a soldier. 

“Your friend, Sir Francis Clark, by the information of Dr. Potts, 
the director-general of my hospital, languishes under a dangerous 
wound. Every sort of tenderness and attention is paid to him, as 
well as to all the wounded who have fallen into my hands, and the 
| hospital which you were obliged to leave to my mercy. 

“ At the solicitation of Major Williams, I am prevailed upon to offer 
| him and Major Meiborm in exchange for Colonel Ethan Allen. Your 
| excellency’s objections to my last proposals for the exchange of Co- 
| lonel Ethan Allen I must consider as trifling; as I cannot but sup- 
| pose that the generals of the royal army act in equal concert with 
those of the generals of the armies of the United States. The bearer 
delivers a number of letters from the officers of your army, taken 
prisoners in the action of the seventh instant. I am sir, yours, 


“ WORATIO GATES.” 








“ To General Burgoyne.” 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Genttemen—By referring to a number of your interesting and 
vaiuable publication of April fifteenth, 1826, you will find an editorial 
notice of a meeting held by the common council, during which the 
committee on repairs, to whom the subject of Captain Lawrence’s 
monument in Trinity church-yard was referred, reported that the 
same was so far decayed or destroyed, as not to be worth repairing. 
A resolution was offered to rebuild the monument—our present re- 
corder advocated the resolution—to which there is added some sen- 
sible and patriotic remarks on the subject. Knowing that you never 
flag in a good cause, I would barely remark that more than six years 
have elapsed since the above was published, and yet nothing has 
| been done either to repair or rebuild the monument. It stands “ tot- 
| tering to its fall,” and, as I conceive, as much to the city’s disgrace, 

as to the honour of him to whose fame it was reared. It would ap- 
| pear that every body iz looking to the future and not to the past ser- 
| vices of our countrymen. Thousands are squandered every year to 
promote the election or aggrandizement of some political demagogue, 
| or dishonest office-seeker; but small is the sum awarded to alleviate 
the declining years of that patriotic band, who won for us a country 
and a name, or commemorate the deeds of those who nobly fell in 
| the battle strife. Is there not gratitude or spirit enough among our 
citizens to save from decay, or rebuild, Lawrence’s monument? 
Surely his dying words, “don’t give up the ship,” should prompt us 











to do it. They made his name worthy one of gold. JONATHAN. 





























THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





THE DRAMA. 





THE COOPER BENEFIT. 

Tue result of this dramatic fete is honourable to the citizens of 
New-York; and those who so liberally stepped forward on the oc- 
casion, have now the pleasing reflection of having performed a duty 
that has rendered others happy. It was literally a splendid affair ; 
but we have not room in this number for anything but the address, 
which was written for the occasion by S. Woodworth, Esq., and 
spoken by Mr. Hamblin, with the most felicitous effect : 

ADDRESS 


“The king comes here t)-night!” He who could wring 
Our hearts at will, was “‘every inch a king!” 

For when, in life’s bright noon, the stage he trod, 

In majesty and grace, a demi-god ; 

With form, and mien, and attitude, and air, 

Which modern kings might envy in despair; 

When his stern brow, and awe-inspiring eye, 

Bore sign of an imperial majesty ; 

Then—in the zenith of his glory—then, 

He moved a model for the first of men! - 

The drama was his empire: and his throne 

No rival dared dispute—he ed alone! 

“ Bis feet bestrode the ocean! his reared arm 
Crested the world!’ His voice possess’d a charm, 
To love’s, to friendship’s, and to classic ears, 

Like the sweet music of the tuneful spheres : 

“But when he meant to quail, and shake the world,” 


= —<- Cae . _ rattling thunders” hurled ! 
, “like angels, trumpet-tongued,” to prove 
The worth of tee a and _ 


joys of love! 

Whether he gave ungentle wives rebuke, 
As simple Leon, or Aranza’s duke; 
Or tamed (as wild Petruchio) the shrew, 
Or showed a fiend in the unpitying Jew ; 
Displayed the wrecks of passion’s withering storm, 
In stern Penruddock’s or the Stranger’s form ; 
Whether he bid unnumbered victims bleed, 
‘** As Macedonia’s madman, or the Swede,” 
Moved as Iago, or the generous Moor, 
Or gallant Rolla, mid the battle’s roar, 
Stemming alone the tide of war and death ; 
Hanilet, or Damon; Bertram, or Macbeth ; 





Brutus—ay, both the Brutuses—of Rome; 
Of sweet Virginia. Still his soul of fire 

Whether he wore the reckless mien of Pierre, 
“Didn't I, fellow! I have seen the me 

TOW 
And these same crosses spoil me :”’— 
For he’s old now—and those unrivalled powers 
flickering lights whi 

But shall he now, when silvered o’er with age, 
Unhonoured pass when 
He, whom with laurels you have richly deck’d, 
Besides the glory of a deathless name, 
Protection for his offspring !—dearer far 

el 

Here were not seen a galaxy so brig, 
That fond regrets, with gratitude sincere, 
Leaps o’er each barrier that restrains his will, 
So comes our monarch of a former age, 
He was and is “in every inch a king;” 





Gloster, Young Wilding, Falstaff, Charles de Moor, 
The graceful Doricourt ; the gay Belcour; 
Mark Antony lamenting Cesar’s doom ; 
The proud Coriolanus, or the sire 
With grandeur blazed, to ravish or appal— 
He “was the noblest Roman of them all.” 
Or the time-scathed decrepitude of Lear, 
“ Four-score and I ’—he might justly say, 
When, with the very lightning of m 
“T would have made them skip—I > Ae old now, 
Yes, ’tis true 

He once commanded where he now must sue ; 
For you exerted, in his happiest hours, 
Like’ i Py ich in their sockets burn, 
Are fast departing—never to return ! 
Who never made his exit on the st 
But mid the thunders of heart-felt applause, 

he at last withdraws ? 
He who devoted all his noon-day powers, 
To strew your thorny path with classic flowerse— 
Shall he at last be chilled with cold neglect ? 
Perish the thought !—’Tis Cooper’s right to claim, 
Of your — a more substantial proof, 
Than the loud cheers which shake this vaulted roof, 
To his fond heart than earthly glories are ; 
And you concede this claim—or to-night, 
Of beauty, taste and fashion—’tis a blaze 
Which so rerninds him of his better days, 
Are mingled in the language of a tear. 
And as worn “ war-horse” at the trumpet shrill 
Impatient still to claim the hero's right, 
The foremost post amidst the desperate fight ; 
Again to claim his empire o’er the st 
From tyro potentates this truth to wring, 
With one bright flash renew th’ expiring flame, 
And gild the trophies round his honoured name. 


| 
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SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 
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ATHENAIS. 


Tue history of Athenais, a Greek of obscure rank, whose beauty 
talents raised her to a throne, would wear the nce of ro- | 
mance, had not its authenticity been established by historical record. | 
Athenais, the daughter of ~~ an Athenian, was born about 
the year 393 of the christian rant and educated by her father in the 
sciences, ney and mythology of the Greeks. Her progress 
in —_ branch of learning was uncommon and rapid. As she ad- 
vanced towards maturity, her talents, added to the charms of youth 
and beauty, attracted the attention and commanded the homage of 
her countrymen. Her father, proud of the charms and attainments 
of his daughter, and exulting in the admiration they excited, per- 
suaded himself that the merit of Athenais would prove a sufficient 
dowry. With this conviction, he divided his estate between his 











sons, bequeathing to his daughter only a small cy. 

Less congue in the power of her =r ir Greek was 
shocked at this disposition of her father’s fortune, and, appealing 
from his will to the equity and affection of her brothers, she be- 
sought them to do her justice. Her brothers listened with coldness 
to her remonstrances; avarice stifled in their hearts the voice of na- 
ture and justice, and drove her from the parertal roof. Athenais 








sought ter with her aunts, who received her with kindness and 
sympathy, and commenced, in the cause of their niece, a legal pro- 


cess against her brothers. Athenais in the progress of this suit, 
conducted by her aunts to Constantinople. Theodosius the second, 
who at this time held the imperial oe with his sister, 
Pulcheria, the cares of the empire. a Athenais pre- 
-— = aa tne eyo eB f ae h 
2 0 cause, her 
family, ber ehaation, and her oe father, was charmed by the 
propriety and modesty of her replies, and the el with which 
she related the little incidents of her youth. She introduced the fair 
stranger to her brother, who was equally struck with her graces and 
oa, and determined to exalt her to be the partner of his 
throne and dignity. ; 
The intelligence of her good fortune was received by Athenais 
with a modesty that heightened the lustre of her charms. By the 
desire of her royal lover, she was instructed in the principles of the 
Greek church, and, being converted from paganism, assumed the 
name of Eudocia, on her baptism by Atticus, the metropolitan pa- 
i al nuptials were ted amidst the acclama- 


highly cultivated in Grecian and Roman literature, 
the empress, in the < ben of youth and pride of beauty, continued, 
amid the luxury of a court, to improve herself in those attainments 
to which she owed her elevation ; her talents were devoted to the 
advancement of religion the h of the emperor. 

She composed a poetical paraphrase of some of the books of the 
Old Testament: to these she added a canto of verses from Homer, 
applied to the life and miracles of Christ. She also wrote a pane- 

ic on the Persian victories of Theodosius. “ Her writings,” says 
ibbon, “ which were applauded by a servile and superstitious age, 
have not been disdained by the candour of impartial criticism.” — 

Eudocia, after the marriage of her daughter, requested permission 
to discharge her grateful vows, by a pilgrim to Jerusalem. In 
her progrees through the east, she pronouncec, from a throne of gold 
and gems, an elegant oration to the senate of Antioch, to whom she 
declared her intention of enlarging the walls of the city, and of sub- 
scribing towards the restoration of the public baths. For this pur- 
poms, he allotted two hundred pounds of gold. Her alms and mu- 
nificence in the holy land exceeded those of the great Helena, and 
she returned to Constantinople, covered with honours and laden 
with relics. 

Hitherto, time and tranquil possession had seemed to make no 
abatement in the conjugal tenderness of the emperor. But the glory 
of Eudocia now became obscured: a cloud passed over its meridian 
lustre. Her pilgrimage, or rather her triumphant progress, through 
the east had tainted the simplicity of her original manners: osten- 
tation paved the way for a stronger passion : ambition awakened in 
her heart: aspiring to the government of the empire, she mingled 
in court intrigues, and contested for power with the princess, her 
benefact whom she sought to supplant in the confidence of the 
emperor. The people now n to murmur at the exhausted state 
of the treasury, having lavished, by her donations alone, twenty 
thousand four Land and eighty-eight pounds of gold! : 

Perceiving the affections of the emperor to be alienated, Eudocia 
sought permisison to retire to Jerusalem, where the remainder of 
her life might be passed in retirement, and consecrated to the duties 
of religion. Her petition was granted; and the latter part of her 
life was passed in exile and devotion, in building and adorning 
churches, and in administering to the wants of the poor and neces- 
sitous. Her daughter had been early married to Valentinian the 
third, emperor of the west. This prince was assassinated, and his 
throne usurped, by Petronius Maximus, who, to secure himself on 
the throne, compelled the widow of the late emperor to marry him. 
She invited over to her assistance Genseric, king of the Vandals, 
who ravaged the country, and carried her prisoner into Africa; she 
was, however, released, after eight years confinement, and ended 
her life and misfortunes at Constantinople. : 

Eudocia, having become reconciled to Theodosius, returned to 
Constantinople, and continued with her husband till his death. Af- 
ter experiencing a life of uncommon vicissitudes, she expired at Je- 
rusalem, in the sixty-seventh year of her age. $f 

During her power and influence, magnanimously forgiving the 
barbarity of her brothers, she had promoted them to be consuls and 
prefects. Observing their confusion, on being summoned to the im- 

rial presence, she kindly said, “Had you not compelled me to 
eave my country, and visit Constantinople, I should never have 
had it in my power to bestow these marks of sisterly affection 


upon you.” 











SPANISH WOMEN. 


A gentleman, who appears to have made use of much discrimina- 
tion and observation in his travels, and to have studied pretty closely 
the character and manners of the female sex, has recorded the re- 
sult of his studies, in reference to the ladies of Spain, as follows : 

Women, in every country, have some peculiar attractions which 
characterize them. In England, yes are charmed by the elegance 
of their shape, and the modesty of their behaviour ; in Germany, by 
their rosy lips and by the sweetness of their smiles; in France, by 
their amiable vivacity, which animates all their features. The sen- 
sation which you experience at the cqgueaeh of a handsome Spanish 
lady, has something so bewitching that it sets all description at de- 
fiance. Her coquetry is less restrained than that of other women. 
She cares little about pleasing the werld in general. She esteems 
its approbation much more than she courts it ; and is perfectly con- 
tented with one, if it be the object of her choice. ’ 

If she neglect nothing which is likely to carry her point, at least 
she disdains affectation, and owes very little to the assistance of 
her toilet. The complexion of a Spanish woman never borrows 
any assistance; art never furnishes her with a colour which na- 
ture has denied to her, by placing ber under the influence of a barn- 
ing sun. But with how many charms is she not endowed, as a 
compensation for her paleness! Where can you find such fine shapes 
as theirs, such graceful movements, such delicacy of features, and 
such lightness of carriage? Reserved, and sometimes, at first sight, 
even rather melancholy, when she casts upon you her large black 
eyes, full of expression, and when she accompanies them with a 
tender smile, insensibility itself must fall at her feet. But if the cold- 
ness of her behaviour do not prevent you from paying your addre 

to her, she is as decided and mortifying in her disdain, as she is se- 
ducing when she permits you to hope. In this last case, she does 
not suffer you to be long in nse; and perseverance is followed 
by success. The bonds of a handsome Spanish woman are less 
pleasant to support than difficult to avoid. Their caprices, the natu- 
ral offspring of a lively imagination, are sometimes obstinate and 
absurd. But it is not easy to reconcile with these transient humours 
the constancy of most of the Spanish women in their attachment. 
The infatuation which they occasion, and which they qupetenee, so 
different from all extreme situations that do not last long, is 

prolonged beyond the ordinary time; and I have seen in this land 
of ardent passions more than one lover die of old age. 








ANGER. 
Anger is a violent emotion of the mind, arising from an inj 
either real or imaginary, which openly vents itself against the offend. 
ing y. The effects of engr ooo cian guetasve of Se mest 
consequences. The passionate woman, when is upon 
her, becomes as incapable of distinguishing right from wrong, as an 
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idiot or a madman; she is carried away by the impulse of the 
ment; a turn of imagination, often as violent as a gust of wind, 
epeinee Der cuntust, ond Meanise bes to dhe perpenaten ef estens 
which, in her calmer moments, strike her with remorse. 

So nicely and wonderfully are we +" that all the internal feel- 
ings have a strong influence 1 the 2 The truth of this ob- 
servation is in no case 80 ent, as in that of an angry woman. 
Her countenance wears the strongest and most visible marks of its 
uncontrollable | wy ot all the nerves are put into the most violent 
agitation, and the frame is gentesely attered by its repeated 
attacks. Anger, as it proceeds originally from the mind, ruffles that 
as well as the body: the calm and quiet affections, which diffuse 

and joy | them, fly at its approach, and are succeeded 
y a black train of evil passions which carry their own punishment, 
by inflicting the most bitter torments. Nor do the ill eflects subside 
when a ceases; the mind still retains its commotion, like the 
sea, which continues in a state of agitation, though the winds have 
abated. It has been argued, that anger is the consequence of a pecu- 
liar frame of the body ; but this is a simple argument, as it is in the 
power of every one to controul their passions, if they are watchful. 

It was a memorable saying of Peter the Great, “I have civilized 
my country, but I cannot civilize myself.” He was at times vehe- 
ment and impetuous, and committed, under the impulse of his fury, 
the most unwarrantable excesses; yet we learn that even he was 
known to tame his anger, and to rise superior to the violence of his 
passions, Being one evening in a select company, when somethi 
was said which gave him great offence, his rage suddenly kindled, 
and rose to its utmost pitch ; though he could not command his first 
emotions, he had resolution enough to leave the company. He 
walked bare-headed for some time, under the most violent agitation, 
in an intense frosty air, stamping on the ground, and beating his 
head with all the marks of the greatest fury and passion; and did 
not return to the company until he was quite composed. 

rd Somers was naturally of a choleric disposition ; and the most 
striking - of his character was the power of controlling his pas- 
sion at the moment when it seemed ready to burst forth. Swit in 
his “Four last years of Queen Anne,” has in vain endeav to 
blacken this amiable part of that great man’s character; as what 
the dean mistook for a severe censure, has proved the greatest 
“Lord Somers being sensible how subject he is to 
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panegyric. 
violent passions, avoids all incitements to them, by teaching those 
whom he converses with, from his own example, to keep within the 


bounds of decency; and it is indeed true, that no man is more apt 
to take fire upon the least appearance of provocation; which temper 
he strives to subdue, with the utmost violence to himself; so that 
his breasi has been seen to heave, and his eyes tu sparkle with rage, 
in those very moments when his words and the cadence of his voice 
were in the humblest and softest manner.” 

An Arabian merchant, having hired a waterman’s boat, refused to 
pay the freightage. The waterman, in a violent passion, appealed 
several times to the governor of Mashat for justice: the governor as 
often ordered him te come — ; but observing him ane ian present 
his petition with coolness, he immediately granted his suit. The 
waterman, surprised at this conduct, demanded the reason why he 
did not sooner grant his petition. “ Because,” said the judge, “ you 
were always drunk when I saw you.” But the waterman declaring 
he had not been overtaken with wine for several y the judge 
replied, “the drunkenness with which you were overtaken, is the 
most dangerous of all—it is the drunkenness of ancrr.”’ 

=————__ 
VARIETY OF SCOLDS. 


“In the whole course of my reading,” says a celebrated writer, 
“which has been both extensive and desultory, I do not recollect 
having ever met with an essay on the sciehce of scolding ; yet that 
it is reduced to a perfect sys qn thas the punoticn ofS Bap Cong 
been a ruli assion with the fairer part of the creation, few men 
will deny. ere is as much harmony, comparatively speaking, in 
the boisterous pipes of a regular-bred, out-and-out scold, as in the 
astonishing cadenzas of Mrs. Wood, or the melting appogiaturas of 
Braham ; indeed, even the most celebrated and experienced phy- 
sicians assert, that it is of the most essential benefit in many cases, 
which I would attempt to divide into the following cl viz. : 

. “ we constitutional scold, who practises for the benefit of 
er health. 

“ Second.—The beautiful scold, who is put out of tem 
she cannot bring her complexion to its usual pitch of 
with the aid of the captivating patch. 

“Third.—The authoritative scold, who discharges her spleen to 
support her dignity, and will not permit the least infringement on 
the prerogative of the petticoat. 

“ Fourth.—The matrimonial scold, who reads curtain lectures for 
the reformation of her husband’s morals, recommended to the very 
ancient and numerous family of the hen . 

“ Fifth.—The dramatic scold, alias stage shrew, who endeavours 
to convince the world that she can rant off the stage as well as on it. 

“Sixth.—The patriotic scold, who vociferates for the good of her 
country, to display her great re 4 and y principles. 

“Seventh.—The inebriate scold, who, by my | a cordial alli- 
ance with certain strong liquors, is wrought up to frenzy, in which 
she strikingly evinces the ardent disposition of a woman of spirit. 

“ Eight 


because 
tion, even 


h.—The common scold, though last, not least in fame, who 
may with the utmost propriety, be styled a professional virago, 





of a volume of voice, combining vast compass and ex- 
aay ouenge, especially in the upper notes. She is so well 
established in the ancient art, mystery and practice of scolding, that 
all others implicitly submit, and leave her the undisputed heroine of 
the field of tongue.” 


THE PATRIOTIC MILKMAID. 

During the war in the Low Countries, the Spaniards intended to 
besiege the city of oon, & eee and accordingly planted some 
thousand soldiers in ambush, to be ready for the attack when oppor- 
tunity might offer. On the confines of the city lived a rich farmer, 
who kept a number of cows on his grounds, to furnish the city with 
butter and milk. His milkmaids at this time coming to a4 their 
cows, saw, under the hedges, the soldiers lying in ambush; they, 
however, a to take no notice, and, ry - milked their cows, 
went away singing merrily. On coming to their master’s house, 
they told him what they had seen; who, astonished at the relation, 
took one of the maids with him to a burgomaster at Dort, who im- 
mediately sent a spy to ascertain the truth of the story. Finding 
the report correct, 
to the states, who ordered so 


began to prepare for safety, and instantly sent 
into the city, commended 

the river to be let in by a certain a would instantly put 
that part of the country under water where the peaiagess lay in an- 
This was forthwith done, and a great number of the Spaniards 

were drowned : the rest, disappointed in their design, escaped, 
and the town was thus providentially saved. The states, to com- 





memorate the merry milkmaids’ service to their country, bestowed 
on the farnser a large annual to compensate the loss of his 
house, land and cattle ; and caused of a milkmaid milk- 


ing a cow to be engraven on all the coin of the city. This impress 
is still to be seen upon the Dort coinage ; similar figures were aleo 
ext up on the woten gate af Go Bert) Gud to complies their munifi- 
cence, the maiden was allowed for own life, and her for 








ever, a very handsome annuity. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER SIXTY-EIGHT. 
Island of Sicily—Palermo—Saracenic appearance of the town—cathe- 
dral—the Maslae—vlossey Leopold—monastery of the capuchins— 


celebrated catacombs—fanciful garden. 
Frigate United States, June 25. 


Tae motantain coast of Sicily lay piled up before us at the dis- 
tance of ten or twelve miles, when I came on deck this morning. 
The quarter-master handed me the glass, and running my eye along 
the shore, I observed three or four low plains, extending between 
projecting spurs of the hills, studded thickly with country-houses, 
and bright with groves which I knew, by the deep glancing green, 
to be the orange. In a corner of the longest of these intervals, a 
sprinkling of white, looking in the distance like a bed of pearly shells 
on the edge of the sea, was pointed out as Palermo. Witha steady 
glass its turrets and gardens became apparent, and its mole, brist- 
ling above the wall with masts; and, running in with a free wind, 
the character of our ship was soon recognized from the shore, and 
the flags of every vessel in the harbour ran up to the mast, the 
customary courtesy to a man-of-war entering port. 

As the ship came to her anchorage, the view of the city was very 
captivating. The bend of the shore embraced our position, and the 
eastern half of the curve was a succession of gardens and palaces. 
A broad street extended along in front, crowded with people gazing 
at the frigates, and up one of the long avenues of the public garden 
we could distinguish the veiled women walking in groups, children 
playing, priests, soldiers, and all the motley frequenters of such 
places in this idle clime, enjoying the refreshing sea-breeze, upon 
whose wings we had come. I was impatient to get ashore, but be- 
tween the health-officer and some other hindrances, it was evening 
before we set foot upon the pier. 

With Captain Nicholson and the purser I walked up the Toledo, 
as the still half-asleep tradesmen were opening their shops after 
the siesta. The oddity of the Palermitan style of building struck 
me forcibly. Of the two long streets, crossing each other at right 
angles and extending to the four gates of the city, the lower story 
of every house is a shop, of course. The second and third stories 
are ornamented with tricksy-looking iron balconies, in which the 
women sit at work universally, while from above projects, far over 
the street, a grated enclosure, like a long bird-cage, from which 
look down girls and children, (or, if it is a convent, the nuns,) as if 
it were an airy prison to keep the household from the contact of the 
world. The whole air of Palermo is different from that of the towns 
upon the continent. The peculiarities are said to be Saracenic, 
and inscriptions in Arabic are still found upon the ancient build- 
ings. The town is poetically called the concha d’oro, or “the 
golden shell.” 

We walked on to the cathedral, followed by a troop of literally 
naked beggars, baked black in the sun, and more emaciated and 
diseased than any I have yet seen abroad. Their cries and ges- 
tures were painfully energetic. In the course of five minutes we 
had seen two or three hundred. They lay along the sidewalks, and 
upon the steps of the houses and churches, men, women and chil- 
dren, nearly or quite naked, and as unnoticed by the inhabitants as 
the stones of the street. 

Ten or twenty indolent-looking priests sat in the shade at the 
porch of the cathedral. The columns of the vestibule were curiously 
wrought, the capitals exceedingly rich with fretted leaf-work, and 
the ornaments of the front of the same wild-looking character as the 
buildings of the town. A hunchback, scarce three feet high, came 
up and offered his services as a cicerone, and we entered the church. 
The antiquity of the interior was injured by the new white paint, 
covering every part except the more valuable decorations, but with 
its four splendid sarcopliagi standing like separate buildings in the 
aisles, and covering the ashes of Ruggiero and his kinsmen; the 
eighty columns of Egyptian granite in the nave; the ciborio of en- 
tire lapis-lazuli with its lovely blue, and the mosaics, frescos and 
relievos about the altar, it could scarce fail of producing an effect 
of great richness. The floor was occupied by here and there a 
kneeling beggar, praying in his rags, and undisturbed even by the 
tempting neighbourhood of strangers. I stood long by an old man, 
who seemed hardly to have the strength to hold himself upon his 
knees. His eyes were fixed upon a lovely picture of the Virgin, 
and his trembling hands loosed bead after bead as his prayer pro- 
ceeded. I slipped a small piece of silver between his palm and 
the cross of his rosary, and without removing his eyes from the face 
of the holy mother, he implored an audible blessing upon me in a 
tone of the most earnest feeling. Ihave scarce been so moved 
within my recollection. 

The equipages were beginning to roll towards the “ Marina,” 
and the sea-breeze was felt even through the streets. We took a 
carriage and followed to the corso, where we counted near two hun- 
dred gay, well-appointed equipages, in the course of an hour. What 
a contrast to the wretchedness we had left behind! Driving up 
and down this half-mile in front of the palaces on the sea, seemed 
quite a sufficient amusement for the indolent nobility of Palermo. 
They were named to us by their imposing titles as they passed, and 
we looked in vain into their dull unanimated faces for the chival- 
rous character of the once renowned knights of Sicily. Ladies and 
gentlemen sat alike silent, leaning back in their carriages in the 
elegant attitudes studied to such effect on this side the water, and 
gazing for acquaintances among those passing on the opposite line. 

Towards the dusk of the evening, an avant-courier on horseback 

d the approach of the viceroy Leopold, the brother of the 
king of Naples. He drove himself in an English hunting-wagon 
with two seats, and looked like a dandy whip of the first water 
from Regent-street. He is about twenty, and quite handsome. His 

















horses, fine English bays, flew up and down the short corso, passing 
and repassing every other minute, till we were weary of touching 
our hats and stopping till he had gone by. He noticed the uniform 
of our officers, and raised his hat with particular politeness to them. 

As it grew dark, the carriages came to a stand around a small 
open gallery raised in the broadest part of the Marina. Rows of 
lamps, suspended from the roof, were lit, and a band of forty or fifty 
musicians appeared in the area, and played parts of the popular 
operas. We were told they performed every night from nine till 
twelve. Chairs were set around for the people on foot, ices circu- 
lated, and some ten or twelve thousand people enjoyed the music 
in the delicious moonlight, keeping perfect silence from the first 
note till the last. These heavenly nights of Italy are thus begun, 
and at twelve the people separate and go to visit, or lounge at home 
till morning, when the windows are closed, the cool night air shut 
in, and they sleep till evening comes again, literally “keeping the 
hours the stars do.” It is very certain that it is the only way to 
enjoy life in this enervating climate. The sun is the worst enemy 
to health, and life and spirits sink under its intensity. The English, 
who are the only people abroad in an Italian noon, are constant 
victims to it. 


We drove this morning to the monastery of the capuchins. Three 
or four of the brothers in long gray beards, and the heavy brown 
sackcloth cowls of the order tied around the waist with ropes, re- 
ceived us cordially and took us through the cells and chapels. We 
had come to see the famous catacombs of the convent. A door 
was opened in the side of the main cloister, and we descended a 
long flight of stairs into the centre of three lofty vaults, lighted each 
by a window at the extremity of the ceiling. A more frightful 
scene never appalled the eye. The walls were lined with shallow 
niches, from which hung, leaning forward as if to fall upon the 
gazer, the dried bodies of monks in the full dress of their order. 
Their hands were crossed upon their breasts or hung at their sides, 
their faces were blackened and withered, and every one seemed to 
have preserved, in diabolical caricature, the very expression of life. 
The hair lay reddened and dry on the dusty skull, the teeth, per- 
fect or imperfect, had grown brown in their open mouths, the nose 
had shrunk, the cheeks fallen in and cracked, and they looked more 
like living men cursed with some horrid plague, than the inanimate 
corpses they were. The name of each was pinned upon his cowl, 
with his age and the time of his death. Below in three or four 
tiers, lay long boxes painted fantastically, and containing, the monk 
told us, the remains of Sicilian nobles. Upon a long shelf above 
sat perhaps a hundred children of from one year to five, in little 
chairs worn with their use while in life, dressed in the gayest man- 
ner, with fanciful caps upon their little blackened heads, dolls in 
their hands, and in one or two instances, a stuffed dog or parrot 
lying in their laps. A more horribly ludicrous collection of little 
withered faces, shrunk into expression so entirely inconsistent with 
the gaiety of their dresses, could scarce be conceived. One of 
them had his arm tied up, holding a child’s whip in the act of strik- 
ing, while the poor thing’s head had rotted and dropped upon its 
breast ; and a leather cap fallen on one side, showed his bare skull, 
with the most comical expression of carelessness. We quite shock- 
ed the old monk with our laughter, but the scene was irresistible. 

We went through several long galleries filled in the same man- 
ner, with the dead monks standing over the coffins of nobles, and 
children on the shelf above. There were three thousand bodies 
and upwards in the place, monks and all. Some of them were very 
ancient. There was one, dated a century and a half back, whose 
tongue still hangs from his mouth. The friar took hold of it, and 
moved it up and down, rattling it against his teeth. It was like a 








piece of dried fish-skin, and as sharp and thin as a nail. 

At the extremity of the last passage was a new vault appropri- 
ated to women. There were nine already lying on white pillows | 
in the different recesses, who had died within the year, and among 
them a young girl, the daughter of a noble family of Palermo, stated 
in the inscription to have been a virgin of seventeen years. The 
monk said her twin-sister was one of most beautiful women of the 
city at this moment. She was laid upon her back, ona small shelf 
faced with a wire grating, dressed in white, with alarge bouquet of 
artificial flowers on the centre of the body. Her hands and face 
were exposed, and the skin which seemed to me scarcely dry, was 
covered with small black ants. I struck with my stick against the 
shelf, and, startled by the concussion, the disgusting vermin poured 
from the mouth and nostrils in hundreds. How difficult it is to be- 
lieve that the beauty we worship must come to this! 

As we went towards the staircase, the friar showed us the deeper 
niches, in which the bodies were placed for the first six months. 
There were fortunately no fresh bodies in them at the time of our 
visit. The stench, for a week or two, he told us, was intolerable. 
They are suffered to get quite dry here, and then are disposed of 
according to their sex or profession. A rope passed round the 
middle, fastens the dead monk to his shallow niche, and there he 
stands till his bones rot from each other, sometimes for a century 
or more. 

We hurried up the gloomy stairs, and giving the monk our gra- 
tuity, were passing out of the cloister to our carriage when two of 
the brothers entered, bearing a sedan chair with the blinds closed. 
Our friend called us back, and opened the door. An old gray-headed 
woman sat bolt upright within, with a rope around her body and 
another around her neck, supporting her by two rings in the back 
of the sedan. She had died that morning, and was brought to be 
dried in the capuchin cat bs. The effect of the newly deceased 
body in a handsome silk dress and plaited cap was horrible. 

We drove from the monastery to the gardens of a Sicilian prince, 
near by. I was agreeably disappointed to find the grounds laid out 
in the English taste, winding into secluded walks shaded with un- 
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clipped trees, and opening into glades of greensward cooled by foun- 





tains. We strolled on from one sweet spot to another, coming 
constantly upon little Grecian temples, ruins, broken aqueducts, 
aviaries, bowers furnished with curious seats and tables, bridges 
over streams, and labyrinths of shrubbery ending in hermitages 
built curiously of cane. So far, the garden, though lovely, was like 
many others. On our return, the person who accompanied us be- 
gan to surprise us with singular contrivances, fortunately selecting 
the coachman who had driven us as the subject of his experiments. 
In the middle of a long green alley he requested him to step for- 
ward a few paces, and, in an instant, streams of water poured upon 
him from the bushes around in every direction. There were seats 
in the arbours, the least pressure of which sent up a stream beneath 
the unwary visitor; steps to an ascent, which you no sooner touched 
than you were showered from an invisible source; and one small 
hermitage, which sent a jet d’eau into the face of a person lifting 
the latch. Nearly in the centre of the garden stood a pretty build- 
ing, with an ascending staircase. At the first step, a friar in white, 
represented to the life in wax, opened the door, and fixed his eyes 
on the comer. At the next step, the door was violently shut. At 
the third, it was half opened again, and as the foot pressed the plat- 
form above, both doors flew wide open, and the old friar made room 
for the visiter to enter. Life itself could not have been more natu- 
ral. The garden was full of similar tricks. We were hurried away 
by an engagement before we had seen them all, and stopping for a 
moment to look at a magnificent Egyptian Ibis, waiking around in 
an aviary like a temple, we drove into town to dinner. 
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RIVALRY OF MURAT AND DAVOUST. 
Translated from the French for the New-York Mirrer. 

Despite the opinion (rather anti-French,) of a certain general 
who is pleased to throw upon Napoleon the whole blame of the dis- 
astrous war in Russia; despite his admiration for the defeat of the 
Russians during the march to Moscow, it is but just to declare that 
elsewhere than in the imprudence and incapacity of the emperor, 
the essential causes of our misfortunes will be found, and that “le 
grand homme” was not so much of a simpleton as he wishes to make 
him appear. Perhaps, teo, the complaints of certain generals, who 
pretend to believe that war can be waged without risking limbs and 
lives—the effeminacy of some and the jealousy of others, may have 
contributed in no small degree to sow dissension and discourage- 
ment in the midst of our army. Here is a fatal proof of that ri- 
valry among officers, which rendered the soldiers uncertain how to 
act, and frequently took from them that enthusiasm so necessary 
to the success of this expedition. 

Napoleon had recently placed Davoust under Murat, who com- 
manded the vanguard of the army. They were now (the twenty- 
seventh of August,) at Slawkow; on the twenty-eighth, Murat 
pushed the enemy towards the Osma. He crossed the river with 
his cavalry and vigorously attacked the Russians, who were posted 
on a hill on the opposite side of the stream, where they could easily 
maintain an obstinate fight. They did so at first with some suc- 
cess, and Murat, wishing to spare his cavalry in a spot where the 
ground was difficult, commanded one of Davoust’s batteries to sus- 
tain his movement, and annoy the enemy on the heights. He wait- 
ed some moments to see the effect of this new attack; but all was 
quiet; and the Russians, profiting by this extraordinary inaction, 
poured down from their eminences, drove back the cavalry to the 
borders of the Osma, which runs in the hollow of a ravine, and al- 
most precipitated them into the river. Murat, by words and ex- 
ample, encouraged his soldiers, and sent another message to the 
commandant of the battery; but still his order was not obeyed; on 
the contrary, word was returned that the commandant, alleging his 
instructions, which under penalty of deposition forbad him to engage 
without command from Davoust, refused to fire. Rage glowed 
within Murat, but a more immediate peril called him; the Russians 
continued to bear down upon the cavalry. He headed the fourth 
lancers, threw himself upon the enemy, and by a fierce struggle 
carried those heights that Davoust might have swept with his cannon. 

The next day the two officers stood before Napoleon: the king 
of Naples, secure in having justified his rashness by success; the 
prince of Eckmiil, firm in his opinion founded on a well-tried science. 
Murat complained bitterly of Davoust’s commands to his subordi- 
nates. The emperor listened with his hands behind him, his head 
slightly bowed to conceal an air of satisfaction, pushing at the same 
time a Russian ball with his toe, which he followed as it rolled with 
seeming interest. Davoust, incensed, did not remain silent. 

“‘ Sire,” said he, addressing the emperor, “the king of Naples 
must be cured of the habit of making useless and imprudent at 
tacks, that only fatigue the vanguard. Never before was men’s 
blood so prodigally spilled ; and, believe me, it is worth preserving 
in a campaign like this.” 

“The prince of Eckmiil has discovered an excellent way to do 
so,” reptied Murat, disdainfully ; “ it is to forbid his soldiers to fight. 
Apparently he follows the same receipt himself.” 

The unbending Davoust, who had incontrovertibly proved him- 
self brave, and who now, especially, wished to prove himself in the 
right, addressed Murat in an angry tone: 

‘‘ And what have all your rash attacks accomplished, against an 
army which always effects a retreat, previously decided on, and 
wisely planned; or against a rear-guard, which never abandons a 
position, save when on the point of being beaten?” 

‘* Will you tell me,” answered Murat, sneeringly, “ when it would 
abandon its position, if it were never attacked, nor on the point of 
being beaten?” 

‘Some hours later!” said Davoust, who had understandingly 
judged of the Russian general’s plans, ‘because retreat is a part 
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“Tt is a sweet name,” I faintly articulated, not well knowing 


undertaken and invariably executed; one which they will accom- 
plish by fighting, or not fighting, just as we please. What do we 
gain then from attacking troops, who would retire to-morrow, if not 
routed to-day?” 

“ Glory!” replied Murat. 

“ And lose thereby half the vanguard,” sharply continued Da- 
voust. “We shall see, when we arrive without cavalry at Moscow, 
how much assistance the glory of the king of Naples will be to us, 
with not a horseman under his command.” 

Murat, exasperated, fiercely interrupted him. ‘ Marshal,”’ said 
he, “ you would find nothing imprudent nor useless in my conduct, 
were I under your orders as you are under mine; it is well known, 
however, that the prince of Eckmiil likes not to be subject to any; 
that it would please him to be reputed the hero of this expedition, 
even at the expense of the most exalted ; but I swear to him there 
is a place for all—let him try to find his.” 

The reproach told; Murat had intentionally laid emphasis on the 
words, the prince of Eckmul likes not to be subject toany......... 
and a slight contraction was observable on the brow of Napoleon. 
Davoust, aware that he was attacked in a vulnerable quarter, and 
for a thing of which the emperor frequently accused him, hastened 
to protest that it was his devotion alone that caused him to speak 
and act as he did. Murat interrupted him still more fiercely : 

“So! it is hatred tome? Well, then, it is time to end it; it has 
existed since the campaign in Egypt, and I am weary of it. If Davoust 
will recollect that I have been a soldier as well as he; if he will 
recollect that he wears a sword as well as myself, I give him———” 

At these words Napoleon, until now apparently indifferent to the 
controversy, raised his head, measured Murat with a look that made 
the words die upon his lips, and in that authoritative tone which he 
so rarely assumed, but which was irresistible, said to him: 

“The king of Naples has nothing to give the prince of Eckmiil, 
but———orders.”” ( 

Murat, satisfied, notwithstanding the harshness of the accent, 
that these words established his right of command, returned to his 
quarters. The emperor, alone with Davoust, spoke to him kindly ; 
but better seconded in his rapid march and his desire of giving 
pitched battle to the enemy, by the impetuosity of Murat, than the 
prudent reserve of Davoust, he represented to him in a friendly 
manner, “that all kinds of merit could not be united in the same 
person; that to lead a vanguard was not to direct an army; and 
that Marat, with his boldness, might possibly have overtaken Ba- 
gration, whom Davoust had suffered, by his dilatoriness, to escape.” 
Notwithstanding its mildness, this reproach wounded Davoust, who 
retired to his tent more than ever enraged against the king of Na- 
ples. Shortly after, the latter received a positive assurance that 
which ever pursued the quarrel further should be forthwith remanded 
to France. 

The next day Murat and Davoust together, and by the command 
of the emperor, invaded Viasma. But the day after they were 
again at variance, for Murat, finding the enemy in front of him, 
determined to fight, and gave the word to attack. His cavalry im- 
mediately dashed upon that of the Russians, and were in turn pur- 
sued by the infantry of the latter. Murat determined to advance 
his, or rather Davoust’s, infantry, and accordingly placed himself 
at the head of the Compans division. At this juncture, the prince 
of Eckmiil came up, and, reproaching Murat for this new and use- 
less combat, refused to sustain him. He forbad Compans to stir. 
Murat renewed his orders. Davoust only the more resolutely per- 
sisted in his. At this insult, Murat’s rage, before furioas, became 
suddenly tranquil; he appealed to his rank, to his right; Davoust 
cared for neither, and Compans, in an uncertainty, obeyed the 
reiterated orders of his immediate commander. At which Murat, 
with haughty dignity, and a calmness unheard of in characters like 
his, turned towards Belliard, the chief of his staff. 

“Tell the emperor,” said he, “to dispose of the command of his 
vanguard ; tell him that there is a general too few or a soldier too 
many. As for me, I go to extricate my brave men from the em- 
barrassment in which I have placed them.” 

Then addressing Davoust, he added, ‘“ Marshal, we meet again.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied he, with asperity, “if you return”— 
pointing, at the same time, to the almost routed cavalry. 

“T shall return,” said Murat, with a look full of his most deter- 
mined resolution. 

Immediately, while the prince of Eckmiil retired, Murat flew to 
his cavalry, and rallying them with his voice, placed in their front 
those towering plumes and glittering orders that were never absent 
from the post of danger. His soldiers gathered round to defend 
him, and, as he advanced, he found himself once more triumphant. 

“ Ah!” cried Murat, “ glory is still all our own!” 

So saying, he left the field and retired to his tent. Still breath- 
less from the combat, his hand yet tremulous from the blows that 
he had dealt, he wrote a billet on ornamented and perfumed paper. 
As he finished it, Belliard entered, and without interrogating him 
as to the result of his message, Murat held the note towards him. 

“ Belliard,” said he, quietly, “ take this billet to Davoust.” 

“Tt is a challenge?” said Belliard, without taking the paper. 

“Tt is a challenge,” Murat coolly replied. 

“T will not carry it,” said Belliard, resolutely. 

Murat was electrified at this answer. He turned towards his offi- 
cer, even more astonished than enraged: 

“ And you too!” said he, suffocating with passion. 

“Sire, sire,” cried Belliard, “ you shall not make me accessary 
to your downfall; the emperor is resolved, and your first menace 
will be the signal of your dismission.” 

“ Well! let him dismiss me; there are other places than this to 
die in!” furiously answered Murat. “ He forgets his army in Spain 
—let him give me that—let him give me a regiment—let him make 
me a simple soldier, if he will; I owe him my blood, my life ; but 





my honour is my own, Belliard! do you hear, Belliard, my honour 
is my own, and I was brave before he was emperor! Go, carry this 
note, I tell you” 

“Sire,” said Belliard, quickly, “you owe him also a crown, a 
crown whose dignity you have no right to compromise with an offi- 
cer of the empire——” 

“ A crown!” interrupted Murat, more and more exasperated, 
“ and has this crown hindered me from being insulted to my face— 
has it caused me to be respected? Look!” said he, seizing his 
arms with savage joy; ‘these have purchased me respect all my 
life, and will never abandon me. Go, Belliard, go!” 

“ You are a king,” answered the general, and therefore Davoust 
will refuse.” 

“ Then,” cried Murat, “he will be a cowardly 

«Tis false !” replied Belliard, fiercely eyeing the king. 

Murat had his sword and pistols in his hands ; at this flat con- 
tradiction, he gazed with a stupefied air at his general, who stood 
calm and resolute before him. Suddenly the expression of his face 
changed ; rage abandoned it, and an agonizing grief spread over its 
haughty majesty. He cast his arms from him, rent hisclothes, tore 
off his jewels and trampled them under his feet—he essayed to 
speak, he gasped, he burst into tears: 

“ You are right, Belliard, he is not a coward, and he will refuse. 
But I am a miserable king without power, a king whom the mean- 
est soldier may scorn!” And big tears rolled from the hero’s eyes, 
and he buried his face in his hands. Belliard took advantage of the 
momentary weakness, to give him prudent counsel ; he pacified 
him, flattered his pride, excited his courage, and ended by saying : 

“If the emperor were to give Davoust the command of the van- 
guard, he would act exactly as you have done.” 

This idea restored Murat to himself; he arose, traversed his tent, 
and his dry and brilliant eye shot forth lightning. 

“Yes, yes,” said he with fire, “I will remain. There is no war 
elsewhere—here only is the combat. But I will wrench it from 
him. I will take all myself, and give him nothing—not a skirmish. 
I swear to you, Belliard, he shall not even see an enemy.” And 
leaving his tent, he flew to ar outpost. 

Now we ask the historical general what misfortunes might not 
result from such dispositions in such men? 
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MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


MY FIRST FLAME—CONTINUED. 


Tae reader left me at breakfast with the widow Percival, and her 
lively prattling niece; the latter sitting directly opposite to me, 
while her aunt did the honours of the table. Places, plates, knives 
and chairs, were in reservation for two more, who did not, however, 
make their appearance. To say that I was delighted and astonish- 
ed with all I saw and heard, would be but a feeble expression of 
my feelings. My original embarrassment, though not entirely dis- 
sipated, was greatly alleviated; and had there been no mirrors in 
the apartment, (which, by the way, contained no less than four,) I 
might, in a short time, have experienced a moderate share of that 
self-complacency, without which there can be no enjoyment for a 
sensitive mind. 

But I could not raise my eyes, without seeing my rustic ungainly 
figure reflected, in the costume I have already described; and in 
such bold relief, too, that the rising plames of my imagination 
would fall and droop as suddenly as those of the peacock, when he 
catches a glimpse of his ugly supporters. If I sought relief, by con- 
templating the beauties of the Italian marble mantel-piece, there 
was Perry, perched on the highly-polished shelf, encased in an enor- 
mous gilt frame, with his eel-skin queue and bandanna cravat, as 
large as life. From a large girandole suspended between the two 
front windows, which were directly before me, the same country 
bumpkin was staring me in the face. If I cast a look behind me, 
there too was the identical apparition; and it even gaped at me, in 
miniature, from the bright surface of the coffee-urn! It haunted 
me on every side; until I could have exclaimed, with Macbeth— 

—————“‘ Hence, horrible shadow ! 

Unreal mockery, hence !——————— 

Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee !” 
In short, had it not been for the incessant music of Sophia’s tongue, 
occasionally interrupted by some more solid observation from the 
graver aunt, with the usual hospitable courtesies of the table, I 
ceuld not have sustained my part with any degree of decency. It 
would have proved a complete failure. 

But Sophia’s lively prattle, and Sophia’s expressive eyes—(I had 
never seen eyes before)—at times succeeded in banishing every 
thing else from my mind. At those moments, I seemed to have 
escaped out of my rustic, unpolished tenement of clay, and was 
only present in the spirit. I hardly knew how to make myself un- 
derstood; but materiality was forgotten—our eyes conversed—it 
was in intercourse of souls. But, alas! it was of short duration; 
for the mortifying conviction that it was impossible for her to expe- 
rience the same sensation while gazing at me, started up before me, 
like an ugly fiend; drove me back to earth, and again enclosed me 
in my detested prison! 

While my laughing Hibernian lass was clearing the table, Sophia 
invited me to take a seat beside her at the window; and the mo- 
meni her aunt had retired to write a letter, of which Sophia was to 
be the bearer, the latter slyly drew from her bosom a little folded 
paper, on which was neatly transcribed a copy of the acrostie I had 
made on her name. After running her eye over it for a moment, 
she said, in a low voice— 

“You must know that I wear this next my heart, Peregrine. 
Oh! they are sweet verses!” 











what else to say. Then, fearing I had said too mach, I added— 
“T have always admired the name, ever since I first became ac- 
quainted with Fielding’s Sophia Weston.” 

“Do you think it a pretty name,” she asked, with the most be- 
witching naivete. “ Well, now, I must confess that I never liked 
it much before; but I think I shall like it now. But if you are so 
very partial to that name, may be you will become smitten with my 
cousin, Sophia Percival, who is staying with a sick friend in Cam- 
bridge. She is two years older than I am; and she is taller—and 
handsomer—and you would like her better—and—” 

“ Impossible !” I exclaimed, involuntarily. ‘“ If she be handsomer 
than you are, she must be an angel!” and I paused, terrified at my 
own temerity. 

“Oh, that’s poetical!” she returned, with a slight negative mo- 
tion of the head, which was more than neutralized by the pleasure- 
beaming smile that accompanied it. “ But you need not blush 
about it. You rural swains are so—so—so—timid!” The little 
rogue probably selected a softer term than she at first intended. 
“ But when I get among you, I shall endeavour to polish you a little.” 

“ Let me, then, be your first pupil.” 

“ My only pupil—that is what I meant to say. 
you are a very apt scholar.” 

“When I have confidence in the abilities of my teacher. 
will condescend to——” 

“Hush! Here comes my aunt!” and the acrostic was quickly 
replaced in her gently-swelling bosom, while I sunk into a fit of si- 
lent contemplation, of a novel and pleasing character. 

A new light had just dawned on my imagination, and a current of 
strange ideas rushed through my mind, among which I can reccl- 
lect the following: ** What if I were as uncomely to the eye as the 
ugly and venomous toad, I find I wear a redeeming jewel in my 
brain, which has already acted as a talisman, and wrought a miracle 
which I never dared hope for. Heaven has endowed me with a 
spell more potent than the wonder-working wand of Prospero—he 
could coerce a spirit of the air—I have spell-bound an angel! 
What fair one can resist the language of adulation when decorated 
with the charms of poetry! I am master of a treasure of which I 
never before knew the real value. I knew that poetry sometimes 
acquired fame; I now find it can win what I esteem a thousand 
times higher—the smile of beauty! Away with vain regrets and 
useless repinings, because I am not an Adonis in person, a Chester- 
field in manners, nor a Brummel in dress. Mine is the lamp of 
Aladdin—the cap of Fortunatus—the charmed bow that can never 
miss its mark! Love and fame shall both be mine!" 

At this inspiring thought, I started from my seat and strode across 
the carpet, with form erect, and at least an inch taller than I ever 
measured before. 1 even had the audacity to stop before a looking- 
glass, and adjust the ruffle in my bosom, with a nonchalance which 
I thought very becoming. Moore's beautiful song of “ Love's 
Young Dream” was not then in existence—it was written several 
years afterwards. That exquisite diamond was yet in the quarry. 
Had it been otherwise, I should probably have hummed the follow- 
ing verse : 


I am told that 


If you 


“ He'll never meet a joy so sweet, 
In all his noon of fame, 

As when first he sung to woman's ear 
The soul-felt flame ; 

While she blushed at every close to hear 
The one loved name.” 

Sustained by this newly excited self-complaceney, | went through 
the rest of the part I had to perform much to my own satisfaction, 
if not to that of the other actors in the piece, until the closing scene 
of the last act, when the foul fiend interfered, and came very near 
spoiling the whole, as will be seen anon. 

When Sophia announced her readiness to depart, I called a hack- 
ney coach, and handed her into it. It was the first thme that I had 
ever entered one myself. 

“ Where does the packet lie!” asked the driver. 

“ South side of Long-wharf—opposite number twelve,” I respond- 
ed, with as much smartness of manner as I knew how to assume. 

I wonder if the reader was ever in a hackney-coach, at the age 

of fifteen, with a pretty little girl, who seemed dearer to him than 
any other little girl in the world. If he never was, I pity him. And 
even if he has ever been in such a situation, he still deserves pity, 
if, like me, he did not know what to say to her. I longed to shine, 
but felt like a fool, and sat like a mumchance. Sophia did all the 
talking. 
We reached the sloop in safety, when I handed my fair charge 
on board, with her baggage ; paid and dismissed the coachman, and 
sprang on board myself. In a few minutes we found ourselves un- 
der way, and gliding down the beautiful harbour of Boston, spec- 
kled with verdant islands, and surrounded by a rural amphitheatre 
of exquisite loveliness. 

Sophia was the only female on board; nor were there any other 
passengers, with the exception of four rude youngsters, varying in 
their ages from sixteen to eighteen years, who belonged to a fish~ 
ing-smack which they had left in Boston for repairs. They were 
sons to some of our nearest neighbours, but as rough ond vulgar in 
their manners as so many Hottentots. They had witnessed my ar 
rival with Sophia; they saw me hand her out of the coach, and as- 
sist her on board the vessel; they had marked my attentions to‘her 
since we had been on board, which were merely such as ordinary 
civility demanded; and they conceived that the whole affair was a 
fine subject for merriment. I will not disgust the reader by even 
an allusion to the coarse, vulgar, obscene jests, to which I was 

to submit all the time I remained on deck. These I 
could have endured with patience had I been alone, for I was ha-~ 
bituated to them. But to be the butt of such vulgar derision, of such 
cruel ribaldry and contumely, in the presence of Sophia, was more 
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than death. In vain did I appeal to the skipper for protection 
against my unfeeling persecutors, one of whom was his own son; 
for his father seemed to enjoy the sport. The only consolation he 
would give me, was the trite remark of “ boys will have their jokes 
—you should give them back as good as they send.” 

Where was now that self-importance which had hitherto sustain- 
ed me! Of what worth now to me was that intellectual jewel of 
which I had so recently boasted to myself! Where was now my 
vaunted talisman—my wonder-working wand—that potent spell- 
binding art, which could win the smile of beauty, and which was to 
secure me love and fame! Alas! the resistless charm of poesy 
could avail me nothing in this trying emergency. ‘The fabled lyre 
of Orpheus, which, it is said, could tame the wild and savage mon- 
sters of the wilderness, and even disarm the pitiless hyena of her 
rage, might have here been awakened in vain. Nothing remained 
for me but submission! 

Poor Sophia not only perceived, but keenly felt for my distress, 
and did all she could to alleviate it. She whispered to me that 
they were not worthy of my notice, and that we should soon be rid of 
them, as another hour would restore us to our homes and our friends. 
She then endeavoured to act the part of a peace-maker, and freely 
distributed among my tormenters a dozen of fine, large, rare-ripe 
peaches, which had been intended as a present to her mother from 
her aunt Percival. They accepted and devoured the fruit; and 
then, one after another, threw the skins in my face! I hesitated » 
moment whether to wage battle with the four, or jump overboard. 
I finally adopted a more prudent alternative. I retired to the cabin, 
and gave vent to a paroxysm of tears, ardently wishing for death. 

More than thirty years have since rolled away, and yet at the mo- 
ment I am now writing—-so vivid is the recollection of the misery— 
of the intense mental suffering I endured on this occasion, that I 
would not experience it again for the wealth of New-York. It is 
not in the nature of things—nay, it is impossible that I should ever 
experience the like feelings again, from the same or a similar cause. 
But, were it possible, I fear that I should either commit murder, or 
suicide—or perhaps both. 

Sophia followed me from the deck to the cabin, where she found 
me, seated on the transom, with my elbows resting on my knees, 
and my face buried in my hands, through the fingers of which the 
tears were dropping like rain. With the tender officiousness of a 
sister, she sat down beside me, put her left arm around my shoul- 
ders, while she gently raised my head with her right hand. 

“Don’t mind it, Perry,” said she, with a tone of feeling that 
thrilled through my frame. ‘For my sake, don’t mind it.” She 
then tenderly wiped the tears from my eyes and cheeks, with her 
white cambric handkerchief, and——kissed me! I looked up into 
the humid eyes of the little ‘‘ ministering angel,” caught her to my 
bosom, and our mutual tears and kisses were mingled in ecstatic 
confusion. 

I now beg leave to recall the assertion in a former paragraph; 
for I begin to think that I mizh: be induced to undergo the same 
sufferings, for a similar reward. 

In due time, our little sloop was moored alongside of the only 
wharf in the little harbour of Coveville. I conducted Sophia to her || 
home, where I left her in the arms of her mother, who returned me |! 
a thousand thanks for bringing her daughter in safety, and begged 
that I would not fail to visit them as often as possible. 

“ Do not neglect us now,” added the smiling Susan; “for you 
are the only acquaintance my niece has in the village. I am sure 
that she will always be glad to see you; won’t you, Sophia?” 

“Perry knows how glad J shall always be to see him,” replied the 
lovely girl, with an emphasis which I could not misunderstand. 

An intercourse, commenced under such circumstances, could not 
be readily suspended. Days, weeks and months flitted away, and 
almost every evening found me seated at the fireside of this amiable 
and interesting family, forming one of their domestic circle. Mr. 
Raymond was generally absent until nine o’clock, being detained 
abroad either by business, politics, or amusement; and the little 
boys retired early to rest. At the particular and earnest request of 
Sophia, I consented once more to read aloud the manuscript of my 
unfinished novel—a love-tale, entitled “‘ Frederick and Arabella,” 
into which I had previously introduced a chapter, comprising in sub- 
stance the principal incidents just related. This pleasing task occu- 
pied many evenings, as I was obliged to be home by the hour of nine. 

On these occasions we were all assembled round a little oval 
work-table, on one side of which were seated Mrs. Raymond and 
her sister; while Sophia and myself occupied the other. Each was 
engaged with her needle, Sophia’s task being the completion of a 
sampler which she had commenced at school. Never does woman 
appear so lovely, in my eye, as when thus employed— 





As gaily convened at a work-covered table, 





ach cheerfully active, and playing her part, 
Beguiling the task with a song or a fable, 
And plying the needle with exquisite art. 

Sewing by candle-light, however, was fatiguing to the eyes; and 
Sophia’s were no every-day eyes. So, by way of relaxation, she 
would suspend her task, draw her chair close to mine, and look 
over the manuscript with me, as I read aloud ; frequently reward- 
ing me for the trouble I was taking to entertain her, with sweet 
smiles and tender glances. I took courage, and frequently laid a 
peculiar emphasis on such passages as were expressive of tender- 
ness and affection. She understood me, for the intonation of en- 
dearment is not easily mistaken. 

Being seated at my right side, her left hand would frequently 
familiarly rest on my shoulder, while the other was carelessly 
thrown behind her back. Unperceived by the rest, I one evening 
ventured to take this stray hand in my own; and, as no objection 
was manifested, I continued to hold it as I proceeded with my task. 








At the next tender sentiment I slightly pressed it, and, to my un- 
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speakable delight, felt the pressure returned. Another, and yet 
another, were successively reciprocated. If such passages did not 
occur sufficiently often, I supplied the deficiency by impromptu in- 
terpolations ; while the aunt would frequently observe—“ That’s a 
very endearing expression, and read with mruch feeling ; but I do 
not recollect hearing it when you read that chapter to us before.” 

“ Probably I might have omitted it,” would be my careless reply, 
while another and still warmer pressure of the hand rewarded me 
for the ready subterfuge. I was filled with pleasing emotions ; my 
brain became bewildered—I lost my place—I was too happy to read ! 

On reviewing these scenes in retirement, I became convinced 
that I had at length caught a ray from the heaven to which my ro- 
mantic fancy had been so ardently aspiring. I began to experience 
sensations which bore a strong resemblance to some which were 
described in the novels I had read; and though I would, at that 
time, have suffered martyrdom rather than whisper or communicate 
such a thing to the fair one, excepting through the licensed chan- 
nel of poetry, I entertained no doubt that I was firmly and irre- 
vocably “in love” with the fascinating Sophia! I was never happy 
but in her society. I read with her, walked with her, talked with 
her, and listened enchanted while she sung, with much sweetness 
and taste, the most popular songs of that day. Among these, 
“Bonny Doon,” and Mrs. Rowson’s “Sailor Boy,” were my par- 
ticular favourites. I could have listened to her mellifluous tones 
for ever. In one word, Sophia and myself were the “Paul and 
Virgina” of Coveville. 

Verbal declarations and confessions were not necessary ; we per- 
fectly understood each other without them; and we both thought 
that this mute expression of our mutual sentiments was worth a 
thousand oral explanations. Thus I dreamed away another year, 
at the expiration of which I could easily conceive of Jacob’s sensa- 
tions, to whom seven years seemed but a few days, while toiling 
for the object he loved. Let it not be imagined, however, that my 
muse was neglected all this time ; for I almost daily claimed her 
assistance in the construction of some tender effusion—some “ son- 
net to my mistress’s eyebrow” —or some other metrical production 
expressive of my deep devotion. 

An attachment of such a nature, “between two children,” as 
they called us, and so undisguisedly exhibited in our looks, words 
and actions, could not long pass unnoticed by the old maids and 
gossips of the village. Some of the most prudish were actually 
frightened out of their wits; as may be reasonably inferred, from 
the fact of their having no more wit than to caution our respective 
parents on the subject, advising them to veéo our intercourse before 
it was too late! Others were content with ridiculing what they 
termed our “ chicken love,” “ pigeon attachment,” etc. ; and more 
than once, after retiring for the night, I have pretended to be 
asleep, while I slily observed my poor mother clandestinely reading 
some complimentary lines which she had found in my pocket, ad- 
dressed to the object of my affections! My sister Abby (heaven 
love her for a thousand good-natured acts!) was my friend, my 
confidant and my privy-counsellor. She approved of my attachment, 
for she knew the object to be worthy. But she gravely and pru- 
dently advised me to think no more of the subject for seven or 
eight years to come! Such an idea as love, she said, had never yet 
entered her head for 4 moment, and she was now twenty ! 

But we—I mean Sophia and myself—were sufficiently versed in 
novels and romances to know that “the course of true love never 
yet ran smooth.” So far, therefore, from being displeased or 
grieved at the objections of our friends and the ridicule of our ene- 
mies, we rather coveted opposition, in order to preserve a proper 
keeping in the characters we were playing ; otherwise our attach- 
ment would have lacked the charm of romance, and would probably 
have expired for the want of sustenance. As it was, we had the 
satisfaction of knowing that we were “ the lions” of the village and 
the county. Scarcely any thing else was talked of but “the loves 
of Perry and Sophia!” She was most gloriously envied by all the 
girls, and so was I, and hated too, by almost every boy in the parish. 

But these halcyon days could not last for ever. I was at length 
awakened from the dream of bliss, by the rude call of necessity, to 
attend to the real business and drudgery of life. My age and my 
parents both admonished me, that it was high time to make choice 
of some pursuit that would yield a future livelihood. My own rea- 
son urged the same thing; I was therefore resolved to act with 
promptness and decision. I summoned up resolution—broke the 
spell of enchantment with which I was bound—and left the scene 
of so much innocent delight, without daring to encounter a parting 
interview with the sweet girl to whose artless affections—“ pure 
as the loves of angels”—I owed the happiness I had tasted for 
many months. We met no more for years! PEREGRINE. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Lertcx Rircutie has always been an especial favourite with us. 
His outline sketches, tales and essays are excellent, and we coincide 
entirely with the opinion expressed by the London critics, that “he is 
the Walter Scott of the short, picturesque and bold story.” The 
productions of this writer are agreeable fireside companions during 
these long autumn evenings; and the last collection of his fugitive 
pieces, entitled “London Nights’ Entertainment,” will be found to 
possess as many attractions as his former very successful efforts. 
The work has been reprinted from the second English edition, by 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

We have read nothing for a long time that has afforded us more 
gratification than Madden’s “Infirmities of Genius,” recently issued 
by the same booksellers. We recommend the reader to purchase 
this work without delay. 

Mrs. R. Lee’s “Memoirs of Baron Cuvier,” lately published by 
the Harpers, is a work of uncommon vigour and spirit. 

















THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Charles Davies, professor of mathematics at West Point, has com- 
piled, for the use of academies, common schools, and those young 
gentlemen who are preparing for the military institution, a valuable 
book of arithmetic, which may be had of N. and S. White, of this city. 

We have before us the last number of the New-England Maga- 
zine, which, as usual, presents a variety of excellent articles, that 
fully sustain its high reputation. There is, however, one leading 
article to which we cannot award our approbation. We allude to 
the remarks “on recent travellers in America,” which are devoted 
to a brief examination of Messrs. Stuart and Hamilton. The plain 
matter-of-fact information, and sober impartiality of the former, are 
held up to unsparing ridicule, while the arrogant dogmatism, super- 
ficial knowledge, and aristocratic prejudices of Colonel Hamilton 
are placed in contrast, and dignified with the praise of philosophy. 
“He speculates,” says the writer, “ generalizes and philosophizes; 
his style is singularly felicitous, combining, in a very rare degree, 
strength with beauty of expression, and richness of humour with 
spirited wit and vigorous eloquence.” 

There is no accounting for tastes ; but in our humble opinion the 
style of Colonel Hamilton’s book is not characterized by one of these 
qualities. To us it appears a lumbering, heavy work, destitute of 
all claims to felicity of style; always clumsy without strength, oc- 
casionally pert without vivacity, and as destitute of wit as of vigour 
and eloquence. It is far inferior to Captain Basil Hall and Mrs. 
Trollope in spirit and vivacity, and quite equal to either or both in 
that presumptuous ignorance which squares every thing by its own 
standard of excellence, and decides at first view on matters that re- 
quire years of experience and reflection thoroughly to estimate. The 
colonel was, so far as we can gather from his dates, about eight 
months in this country, during which time he traveiled several thou- 
sand miles. Yet he presumes to decide on the nature and results of 
our government and institutions, the habits and characters of the 
people of the various states, and to utter the most oracular decisions 
upon our present situation and future prospects. Truly he must 
have had special little time for “speculating, generalizing and phi- 
losophizing.” 

Whatever may be the defects of Mr. Stuart’s work on the United 
States, we will venture to recommend it as the one above all others 
best calculated to enable his countrymen to form a correct opinion 
of this country. The writer in the New-England Magazine ridicules 
Mr. Stuart’s matter-of-fact style, and his frequent resort to facts 
themselves. Now we should venture to think, that a book dealing 
thus almost exclusively in matters of fact, was the very book wanted 
on the subject. We have had quite enough of scurrilous romance, 
under the name of travels in the United States, and it is our in- 
terest as well as duty to foster the truth, when, by any rare acci- 
dent, it happens to fall in our way. It is, however, a singularity 
we believe peculiar to this country, to confine its patronage almost 
exclugively to libels; and to neglect, in a great measure, all those 
who seem willing to speak the truth. While this encouragement 
is held out both here and in England, we ought not to be sur- 
prised at the multiplication of such books of travels as those of Hall, 
Trollope, Fiddler and Hamilton. So long as we will republish, buy 
and read them, so long shall we find persons ready to supply the 
market. We are credibly informed that there are at this moment at 
least a dozen “chiels amang us taking notes” for future travels in 
this travel-ridden country. 

We agree, however, with the writer in the New-England Maga- 
zine, “ that it is judicious to learn wisdom from a plain speaker,” but 
cannot help doubting whether it is really wise in us to learn to be 
ashamed of ourselves on the score of those very peculiarities that 
originate to a great extent in our peculiar social organization ; 
which naturally and inevitably associate themselves with our local 
situations and individual pursuits; which are essential to and inse- 
parable from the general dissemination of freedom and competence, 
and the disappearance of which will distinctly mark the decline of 
our republic, and the decay of our free institutions. You cannot 
mix oil and vinegar, except in party squabbles; you cannot eat 
your cake and have your cake; neither is it possible to combine 
with pure liberty those distinctions of rank, those minute artificial 
classifications of men, those monopolies of wealth, and those im- 
passable barriers between the different grades of society, which 
these “ speculating, generalizing and philosophizing”’ travellers are 
pleased to think so essential to polite manners and the social virtues. 

For our part, we demur in foto to the doctrine of taking the advice 
of anenemy. If we want counsel, we will go to our friends. The 
maxim means only that we shall watch the motions of an enemy, 
in order to counteract them, and ask his advice only to act directly 
the contrary. As to taking counsel of travellers like Colonel Hamil- 
ton, a confirmed tory, an admirer and advocate of the routine, the 
principles and the practice of monarchies, to what would this lead us? 
First, to be ashamed of our republican habits and peculiarities ; next, 
to a servile adoption of the factitious distinctions and slavish foppe- 
ries originating in a government to which we disdain allegiance ; 
and finally, to an abandonment of the principles of our revolutionary 
struggle. The moment, we cease to be proud of our country, our 
government and ourselves— the moment we adapt our habits, man- 
ners and tastes to those of the Hamilton school, that will be the 
moment of great danger to the existence of this Union. National 
pride, or national vanity, call it what you will, is essential to na- 


| tional existence. Individual pride is unbecoming ; but national pride 


is the soul of a nation. Individual humility is in the highest degree 
amiable, but national humility is the precursor ef national degrada- 
tion. For our own part, we are proud—vain, if you please—of our 
country, and scout the notion that any thing worth knowing is to 
be learned from such works as that of Colonel Hamilton. 

“ Aladdin’s Lamp” is the title of a new magazine, just commenced 
in this city, under the editorial superintendence of Mrs. Mary Griffith, 
a lady well known as the author of numerous fugitive compositions, 
in prose and verse, and of a volume called ‘Our Neighbourhood,” 
published not long since, by Mr. Bliss. “ Aladdin’s Lamp” is in 
the octavo form, printed on good paper, with a fair, legible type. After 
the middle of December next, the work is promised once a month, 
at the annual subscription of five dollars, payable in advance. The 
main designs of the editor in establishing this periodical, are stated to 
be—first, to create a taste for natural science; second, to alleviate 
the condition of poor women; and third, to insure greater safety to 
travellers. These are certainly very laudable undertakings, all of 
them, and, if the lady-editor prosecutes her task with the same spirit 
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and ability that she has displayed in the beginning of it, she will 
merit the support of the moral, the philanthropic and the enlightened 
of both sexes. We wish her every success in her new avocation, 
and hope her labours will be as profitable to herself as they bid fair 
to be useful to the public. May her Lamp burn brightly—be con- 
stantly shedding light upon the three great objects she has in view— 
seldom require trimming from the hands of the critical or the severe 
—and never “ flicker in the socket,” nor “ expire for the want of oil.” 

“The American Monthly Magazine,”’ for the present month, con- 
tains several excellent original articles, which we have read with 
interest, but have only room to name them by their titles: viz. 
Sketches of Turkey, by an American; the Pictured Rocks, on the 
southern shore of Lake Superior; the Fall of Murray, or, the Bride 
of Bothwelhaugh; Lectures of Horace Walpole, earl of Oxford, to 
Sir Horace Mann, British envoy at the court of Tuscany; Chepstow 
Castle; Specimens of the Italian Tragedians—Vincenzo Monti; 
Recollections of a Nautical Life; the Headsman, by our country- 
man, J. F. Cooper; with a number of poetical effusions of various 
qualities. This work bids fair to retain the popularity it has acquired. 
- Part seventh of the “National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans,” is adorned with accurate likenesses of Daniel Webster, 
William White and Edward Shippen; the first and second were en- 
graved by Longacre, and the third by Wellmore. The biographical 
notices of the distinguished individuals represented, are exceedingly 
well written, and the whole work—paper, printing and embellish- 
ments—is a credit to the arts and press of the country. 

Pamphlets by the score! Covers of all hues, with the single ex- 
ception of (shall we perpetrate a bull?) black and white, which are 
said to be no colours at all at all! Blue, pink, orange, yellow, tea- 
colour and pea-green! Let us take them up as they come to hand. 
Here is a bright yellow, with a rich printed border surrounding the 
title. It well merits such an ornament, for it is the production of our 
deaf and dumb poet, James Nack, already celebrated on the other side 
ofthe Atlantic, and yet not halfknown to his countrymen, very few of 
whom are aware what a treasure we have among us, of native growth 
too, who is daily waking a lyre of no ordinary sweetness, to the two 
themes most worthy of a young minstrel—love and patriotism. The 
production before us belongs to the latter class, being entitled “An 
Ode on the Proclamation of President Jackson.” Independent of 
the numerous poetical beauties to be found between these two yellow 
covers, there is a memoir of the author, from the hand of a literary 
gentlemaa who knows him, which ought to be read by every one. 
This pamphlet is published by Monson Bancroft, Broadway. The 
typography is also good, and reflects no little credit on the printers, 
Messrs. Sleight and Van Norden. 

Much as we admire you, Mr. Nack, you must now step aside, and 
give place to a fair customer, in a dress of cerulean hue, like her own 
eyes, for aught weknow. We allude to an “ Address on the subject 
of Female Education in Greece, and general extension of Christian 
Intercourse among Females;” by Almira H. iL. Phelps, of Troy. 
This address, it seems, was read by the Rev. Mr. Beman, to a large 
and respectable audience, convened at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Troy, on the fifth of August last. The subject and style are both 
honourable to the writer. We have before spoken of this lady’s lit- 
erary talents in the tone of commendation which they so richly merit, 
and the deserved popularity of her lectures on botany. 

The next in order is “‘ An Address delivered before the Erodelphian 
Society of Miami University, on the twenty-fourth of September, 
1833, at their eighth anniversary celebration; by James Hall.” It 
appears that the object of this society is “to promote the interests of 
science and literature,” and that its members are all young men, “in 
the morning of life.” The address before us is confined principally 
to the important subject of education; “the universal diffusion of 
knowledge among the people,” and the most likely means by which 
this desirable result may be finally realized. We highly approve of the 
spirit and style in which this production is written, and think that 
much good might be effected by its extensive circulation. It is de- 
cently printed, by F. S. Benton, of Cincinnati, and is enclosed in a 
pink cover. We copy the following, as a specimen of the style: 

“In addressing this society, established to promote the interests 
of science and literature, I cannot banish the recollection that its 
members are still in the morning of life, and that I stand here sur- 
rounded by the young; by those who will soon be the men and the 
citizens of our ous. he patriots of the revolution have dwin- 
dled away to a feeble band, the last of whom tremble upon the verge 
of the tomb; the statesman, the divine, and the scholar of our gen- 
eration will soon follow them; their mantles are silently descendi 
to their sons, and many of you, gentlemen, will, I trust, be fou 
among their successors. A glorious inheritance awaits the youth of 
thisday. You will be the citizens of the greatest and freest country 
on the globe; to your guidance will be entrusted the destinies of a 
mighty nation; to your keeping will be committed the sacred in- 
heritance which includes all the great elements of a people’s wel- 
fare—their industry, their science, their literature, their arts, their 
laws, and their religion. 

“The hopes of all the civilized world are fixed upon America. 
Already has the example of our young nation given an impulse to 
the cause of freedom in forei ands All the nations of Europe 
have felt the influence of our institutions. As the mariner, tem- 


vention and his own industry for the provision of those comforts, 
without which existence would prove rather a curse than a i 
the first dawning of the mechenso cote wos helied with joy © - 
able. To them alone was the world indebted for an alleviation of 
the dread sentence which followed the first transgression. They 
furnished the axe, the spade, the plough, the sickle, with which for- 
ests were cleared, the earth tilled, and the harvests gathered. They 
converted the flax and the weol into clothing. — houses 
for shelter, towers for defence, ships for commerce. in short, 
compensated as far as possible for the loss of the origi Eden, by 
enabling man to corvert the whole surface of the earth into a new 

aradise scarcely less —e und prolific. Then were mechanics 

oaoured by the recipients of the blessings they conferred, and their 
callings lacked nothing of the respect to which they were entitled. 
And when, in process of time, the human race became unworthy of 
the enjoyments conferred upon them through the medium of the 
mechanic arts—when the mighty fiat had gone forth for the de- 
struction of all flesh— of all men living, Noah, the ship-carpen- 
ter, was selected by the of the universe as the founder of a new 
race, beyond whom the proudest aristocrat would find it difficult to 
trace his ancestry. : 

“ After the flood, as after the expulsion, again came the mechanic 
arts, the first great blessing, to abridge the toil and increase the com- 
forts of the human family. And for many we discover no lack 
of gratitude, no want of respect, for their oa essors. The “cunning 
artificers” were highly esteemed and duly honoured in Jerusalem, 
when that favoured city shone a refulgent star of light, of intelli- 
jaceew and refinement. And polished and classic Greece, in the 

rightest days of her freedom, has given imperishable fame to the 
genius of her sons, through the humble instrumentality of the ham- 
mer and the chiael—slevating our ideas of human nature to some- 
thing almost divine—throwing a veil of supernatural beauty over the 
conceptions of her fanciful mythology—transmitting models of sub- 
limity in architecture which after ages have been proud to imitate as 
fitting temples for the worship of their God. Indeed, it is the fault- 
less productions of her builders and her stone-cutters which are now 
almost the only remaining monuments of her opulence, her taste, 
and her glory. 

“Tt was in a later and a darker age, when the taste of Greece was 
extinct, and her glorious literature was a sealed fountain, that this 
odious prejudice had its birth. It was in the middle ages, in the 
times of feudal oppression and ignorance—when power was law, 
and the sword its ready expounder—when brute force and savage 
ferocity bore sway, and rapine and violence desolated the earth— 
then it was, that the trade of war was oo and made honour- 
able over all other pursuits. Then was the world taught to believe 
that it was more creditable to rob and steal than to invent and 
create; and consequently that the soldier should be better paid than 
the sober citizen. Nor has that impression, et ee 
the point of the sword, ever been entirely effaced. The professional 
wearer of a deadly weapon is still looked up to with undue respect 
and deference—and the soldier still occupies, in public opinion, the 
first rank among the privileged orders of men.” 

M‘Donald Clarke, the paragon of eccentricity, writes, as Gratiano 
prattled, “an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in 
all Venice. His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day ere you find them; and 
when you have them they are not worth the search.” We have 
completed the quotation without entirely admitting its application 
in extenso. Of Clarke, it was long since justly remarked, that he 
had written some of the best lines and some of the worst stanzas in 
the English language. He sometimes startles us with a flash from 
the heavens, while the report that follows is generally more earthly 
than the rumbling of a mud-cart. He strings together glass beads 
by the groce, here and there interspersed with a diamond of the first 
water, and to his eye they are all of equal value. Such has been 
the character of all his publications, and such is the one before us, 
entitled ‘ Death in Disguise, a Temperance Poem,” just published 
in Boston, by B. B. Mussey. His object seems to be to trace the rise 
and progress of intemperance in a distinguished individual, celebra- 
ted both in the senate and the field, and blest with a lovely and af- 
fectionate wife. He is first introduced as an innocent playful school- 
boy; then asa well-educated talented youth, and a lover; afterwards 
as a statesman and warrior; and next asa happy husband. The 
following extract is perhaps the best and worst of the whole: 


“The summer moon with all her light 
Smiles softly on their nuptial night; 
Their favourite clergyman atte’ 

With two or three congenial friends— 
With blushing smiles, and starting tears, 
The playmate of her virgin years, 

Him she loved when h \ 
Kisses her tears, and holds her head. 


They’ ve prayed—approach the sacred pile— 
Move up the dimly lighted aisle— 

And by that summer evening light, 

Swear to hate the wrongto hold the right— 
To love—through every altering scene— 
When heaven is stormy—or serene— 

Whilst death and hell were witness there— 
And angels lean’d to hear them—swear! !!’” 
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pest tost, is pre by the polar star, the friends of liberty th 
out the world look with confidence to us; and amid the storms of 
war and anarchy, amid the darkness of superstition, ignorance and 
despotism, hail the light that is burning here, as the orb which shall 
direct them to a destiny as propitious as ourown. Gentlemen, what 
America is to the world, the youth of America are to their country.” 


The next that claims our attention is “An Address delivered be- 
fore the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, at the cele- 
bration of their Ninth Triennial Festival, October 10, 1833; by 
Nathaniel Greene, of Boston. We have perused this pamphlet with 
considerable interest and much pleasure. Our limits, however, will 
only permit us to select the following, as a specimen of the writer’s 
manner, In speaking of the importance and respectability of me- 
chanical employment, he says: : 

“Upon this subject errors of opinion are prevalent, not only in the 
community at large, but even among mechanics themselves. We 
have been so long looked upon by others as a degraded caste, that 
many of us have finally acquiesced in the opinion and adopted the 
feeling. This is an error, however generally received, as injurious 
as itis unfounded. To trace the history of this prejudice and ascer- 
tain its source—to show its original fallaciousness and all its present 
injustice—is not permitted by the limits assi for this address. 
I may be permitted to remark, however, that there was a time when 
it did not exist. 

“In the infancy of the world, when maa was left to his own in- 








SATURDAY, NOVEMBER I6, 1833. 


Bishop England and Mr. Willis.—We have read the three let- 
ters addressed by this eminent prelate to the editor of the Baltimore 
Gazette, in which he controverts certain statements of Mr. Willis, 
respecting the pope and the Roman clergy. We solemnly disclaim, 
on our own part, all hostility toward the catholic church, or its dis- 
ciples, which numbers among its members so numerous, patriotic, 
and intelligent a part of the community. We repeatit, we are guilt- 
less of any such intent, and, with a clear conscience, appeal to our 
whole editorial career, as an evidence of the scrupulous care with 
which we have shunned a collision with the religious or political 
tenets of our numerous readers, of every religious denomination and 
persuasion. Still more, so careful are we of giving offence in this 
respect, that we have rejected numberless communications, of great 
interest and high literary character, for the sole reason that they con- 
tained indirect allusions unconnected with the main subject, which 
might be construed unfavourably by conscientious christians. As 
the passages deemed offensive by the bishop, appeared originally in 
this journal, we should have willingly admitted any of his comments 
upon them into our columns, had been sent to us in the first 
instance, without a previous publicatidn in other journals. But as 














| the plan of this periodical obliges us to fill our pagee with original 


matter, with the exception of a few short selections, the length of 
his letters must be our excuse for declining to insert them. 1 
we do not feel responsible for the statements of Mr. Willis, who is 
abundantly able to defend himself, and who is the real antagonist of 
the bishop. We therefore remove the burden of controversy from 
our shoulders, and though an able correspondent has offered us a long 
and laboured reply to the first two letters of the bishop, we have re- 
fused to insert it, for the same prudential reasons which should influ- 
ence every conductor of a journal of a purely literary character. 
Though the channel of transmission through which the dispute origi- 
nated, the Mirror is not the primary cause of the difference, and stands 
acquitted of any share in the result. We feel, personally, the greatest 
respect for the character and manifold acquirements of the eminent 
prelate, whois such a bright ornament of our land, and regret deeply 
that any misstatements, real or supposed, on the part of our cor- 
respondent, should have been considered as affecting the character 
of the catholic clergy, or have encountered his severe and logical 
animadversions. In conclusion, we might as well state, once for 
all, that we never alter Mr. Willis’s communications, and that we 
have no lot nor part in any of his controversies. 


Oral anecdotes of well-known individuals—When Commodore 
Porter last visited this city, he spent much of his time at the hospi- 
table mansion of General Morton, who, as every body knows, is a 
gentleman of the old school, and a man of very agreeable wit and 
compliment. The walls of the general's library were graced with 
various productions of the pencil and graver, and among them full- 
length portraits of several distinguished naval officers—Decatur, 
Bainbridge, Perry, Morris, and others, The commodore expressed 
his admiration of the fidelity and effect of these; but said they were 
too large. ‘Now, I intend to add my portrait to your collection 
shortly; but it shall be done in quite a different style.” “Then you 
do not like these?” said the general. ‘“ Not exactly,” replied the 
commodore; there’s entirely too much canvas.” “That's a very 
singular objection for you to make,” observed the facetious general, 
directing the attention of his guest to a small picture representing the 
engagement of the Essex with a frigate and a sloop of war, off Val- 
paraiso, which hung in one corner of the room, “a very singular ob- 
jection, indeed, when we have before us an evidence that it will re- 
quire double the usual quantity of canvas to take you.” 

There are many good stories in circulation respecting our worthy 
fellow-citizen, Preserved Fish. The following, we believe, has never 
before been published. This gentleman, in early life, was a sea-cap- 
tain. One day his vessel was hailed by a brig, when the following 
dialogue took place: “Ship a-hoy?” “Halloe!” “Who's your 
captain?’ “Preserved Fish.” “Who?” ‘Preserved Fish.” The 
master of the brig, thinking he was misunderstood, and wondering 
at the stupidity of the opposite party, again applied the trumpet to 
his mouth and bawled out, “I say, mister, I don’t want to know 
what your cargo is; but what’s your captain’s n-a-m-e?” 

The late Major Fairlie was a marked, original and peculiar char- 
acter. When the new constitution of this state was submitted to the 
people for adoption, they were required to deposite either the word 
yes or no in the ballot boxes. There was no accepting the good 
and rejecting the bad parts of it. No alteration or amendment what- 
ever would be permitted. It must either be taken as a whole, or not 
at all. Major F. thought the new document, in many respects, far 
preferable to the old one, but he did not altogether fancy it as it 
stood. On being asked his opinion, he said, “ that instrument is like 
a good oyster, but it’s plaguy hard to be compelled to swallow the 
shells along with it.” 

The pious Mr. ——, who, by the way, is suspected of being no 
better than he should be, notwithstanding all his professions, a short 
time since rebuked a well-known merchant of this city for using 
profane language. “ Your discourse is ungentlemanly and impious,” 
said Mr.——. “Youn should break yourself of such an abominable 
practice.” ‘I know it,” returned the dealer in cotton-bales and pro- 
fanity; “but most men fall into some error or other unknown to 
themselves, yet they are entirely innocent of all intention to do 
wrong, notwithstanding their little inaccuracies—now I swear a 
great deal, and you pray a great déal, yet neither of us, I’m confi- 
dent, means any thing by it.” 


London atiractions.—The following extract from a letter writ- 
ten by an American artist, residing in London, to a friend in this 
city, contains some interesting iteins of a novel character: “Mr. 
Burford’s panorama of Niagara Falls, now exhibiting in Leicester- 
square, has been exceedingly attractive. It is the best hit of the 
day, and will pay better than any thing of the kind since the pano- 
rama of the battle of Waterloo. It is a beautiful, and, I think, an 
extremely faithful representation of the Falls and surrounding 
scenery. There is a clever exhibition in Adelaide-street, at the 
corner of the Southeron Arcade, (a splendid new building, leading 
from St. Martin’s church to the Strand,) called the ‘ National Gal- 
lery of Science.’ It was founded by the American engineer, Per- 
kins, and contains all his inventions, steam-gun, etc. A canal runs 
down the centre of the room, with a large basin at each end, round 
which, and up and down the canal, are steamboats, on improved 
principles, constantly plying. The steam-g-n is fired every hour, 
at the rate of thirty or forty times a minute. There are also models 
of most of the modern inventions, amung which is one of the New 
Metropolitan Bread Company’s oven, for baking bread and distilling 
brandy at the same time. Every hour, twenty or thirty small 
loaves, in tins, are put into the oven and baked in the presence of 
the visitors, and the process of distillation is carried on and explain- 
ed at the same time. The loaves are presented to the visitors. Up 
a flight of steps on each side of the room, is a gallery, with a rich 
display of pictures, and among them nearly all Martin’s paintings 
and engravings. To enter into a minute description of the National 
Gallery would be impossible; but to me, it is, without exception, 
the most interesting exhibition in London.” 

Rivalry of Murat and Davoust.—We were brought to a complete 
non-plus, some days since, on opening the American Sentinel, to 
find this translation anticipated by our Philadelphie contemporary ; 
but as the article was already in type, as it is a spirited and highly 
interesting piece, and as, moreover, we think the translation for the 
Mirror a little the better of the two—we do not hesitate to give it a 
place. We recognize in this an old and much-valued correspondent, 

















and solicit a continuance of her favours. 
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shallbe my theme, 


gay or mourn-ful string? Shall love or war in - spire 


Sit-ting by the vil-lage stream, Un-der the 


muse 9+...~-.~ Say, whatshallI sing? 


love or war in-spire my muse? Say, what shall I sing ? 





ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 








LINES WITH A RETURNED BROOCH. 


Tet not to her, to whom thou’rt now returned, 
The conflicts of the breast which last you graced ; 
Tell not to her, the feelings there ieuned, 
Nor harshly speak to her of love misplaced. 


No—in that heart where once affection dwelt, 
Should memory still portray joys once so dear, 
Thou, silent monitor, shalt sti Ibe felt, 
And claim the soul’s mute eloquence—a tear. 





Illustrations of Mythology and Ancient History. 


ACRERON, 08 RIVER OF HELL.—This celebrated river of antiquity, 
rises in Molossia, in Greece, flows through Thesprotia, and after 
passing through the Acherusian lake, falls into the sea, near the Cim- 
merian promontory, a little below Parga. It is known in modern 
geography by the name of the Souli river, and the gloominess of its 
scenery accords well with the fancied horrors of Tartarus. Homer 
called it, from the dead appearance of its waters, one of the rivers of 
hell; and the fable has been adopted by all succeeding poets. 

* The sad infernal stream, the moat of hell, 
Where dire chimeras and the furies dwell ; 
Where sportive fish were never seen to play, 
Nor water-nymphs to keep their holiday ; 

The joyless lake, whose dark and dismal wave, 
Rolle sullen onward, gloomy us the grave.” 








AcHILLES, THE WARRIOR.—This intrepid chief is represented as the 


bravest of all the Greeks in the Trojan war. During his infancy, 
his mother, Thetis, is said to have plunged him into the waters of 
the river Styx, and thereby made every part of his body invulnera- 
ble, except the heel, by which she held him. His education was en- 
trusted to the centaur Chiron, who taught him the art of war, and 
made him master of music; and, by feeding him with the marrow of 
wild beasts, rendered him vigorous and active. Vulcan, at the en- 
treaties of Achilles’ mother, made the young hero a strong suit of 
armour, which was proof against all weapons. He slew Hector, 
the bulwark of Troy, tied the corpse by the heels to his chariot, and 
dragged it three times round the walls of Troy. In the tenth year of 
the war, Achilles was charmed with Polyxena; and, as he solicited 
her hand in the temple of Minerva, it is said that Paris aimed an 
arrow at his vulnerable heel, which inflicted a wound that caused 
his death. Thus perished the brave Achilles— 

“ He whom the silver-footed goddess bore, 

That brave attemptive spirit, that could feel 

Death’s wounding stroke at no place but his heel; 

Swift as the dart he cast, as arrows fleet, 

Who, though he best could, least would use his feet ; 

He, for whose arms, such stern debate did rise, 

That Ajax would not live without the prize.” 

Moral—Never make love in church. 
AcTzON, THE HUNTSMAN.—This famous patron of field sports. like 

many other great men, owed his destruction to a female. He un- 
fortunately saw Diana and fer attendants bathing near Gorgaphia, 





oe 


me, wilt thou choose, A gay or mourn-ful string? Shall 








which so shocked the chaste goddess, that she expressed her indig- 
nation and punished his temerity, by causing him to be changed imto 
a stag, and devoured by his own dogs. 

“Unhappy huntsman! who, alas! became 

To his own clam’rous pack the unlucky game! 

By whom was in the sacred fountain seen 

The beauty of the quiver-bearing queen.” 
Moral—Never intrude on forbidden retirement. 


AponIs, THE BEAUTIFUL.—This celebrated youth, who was also 
very fond of hunting, was the favourite of Venus. In the pursuit of 
his favourite amusement, he received a mortal bite from a wild boar, 
which he had wounded, and Venus, to testify her affection, changed 
him into a beautiful flower, called theanemone. The word properly 
signifies wind-flower, because it is supposed to open only when the 
wind blows. Proserpine is said to have restored Adonis to life, on eon- 
dition that he should spend six months with her, and the rest of the year 
with Venus. This implies the alternate return of summer and wintes. 

“ The beauteous youth, on whom the queen of love 
Propitious smiled—who, in the sy!van grove, 
Received his death-wound from the foamy boar, /* 
His snowy limbs all dyed with crimson gore.” 
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